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THE UNEXPECTED SUMMONS. 


H—— was a young man much beloved 
and respected in his native village, but 
alas! a stranger to the love of Christ. He 
was full of life and animation, and a gen- 
eral favourite in society. No doubt he put 
off the day of repentance until a later pe- 
riod in life, when the pleasures of youth 
should have lost their power to charm him. 

Poor H——! that day never dawned on 
him. He was riding out one day, when his 
horse suddenly became frightened and un- 
manageable, and he was thrown with great 
violence to the ground. A crowd quickly 
gathered around him, and he was conveyed 
at once to the nearest house. It was evi- 
dent that he was very seriously injured, 
and a physician was immediately sent for. 
When he arrived, the young man, though 
suffering intensely, looked him steadily in 
the face and inquired in a firm voice, 

‘Doctor, must I die? Must I die, sir? 
Do not deceive me in this matter.” 

The physician could only reply honestly, 
and told him he had probably not an hour 
left to live. Like a flash of lightning he 
seemed to awaken from a sense of his suf- 
ferings, and to wander wide away from 
them. 

«Must I go into eternity in an hour?” 
he said. ‘Must I stand before my Judge 
in one short hour? God knows I have 
made no preparation for this event. I 
have heard of impenitent young men thus 
suddenly cut off, but it never occurred to 
me that I should be one. O tell me, tell 
me what I must do to be saved!” He was 
told he must repent of his sins and look to 
Jesus Christ for pardon. | 

‘¢ But I do not know howto repent. The 
whole work of my lifetime is crowded into 
this hour of agony. O, what shall I do to 
be saved?”’ he continued to cry, with an 
eye glaring with desperation. But agon- 
ized friends could not save him. Death 
would not wait for explanations, and thus 
crying out for aid and instruction he sank 


back upon his pillow, and in another mo- 


ment he was in eternity. 

Impenitent young man! a death-bed is 
no place in which to prepare for heaven. 
If your life is spent at enmity with God, 
doubtless your eternity will be also. 

“There are no acts of pardon passed, 
* In the cold grave to which we haste, 


But darkness, death, and long despair, 
Dwell in eternal silence there.” 


J. KE. L. 
For the Presbyterian. 


 RE-MODELLING THE BOARDS. 


Messrs. Editors—The articles on this 
subject in your paper of March 31st, one by 
a correspondent and one by yourselves, 
have suggested a few remarks, which are 
respectfully offered for publication. 

I. There are several preliminary consid- 
erations, important to be noticed, in order 
to a proper appreciation of the character of 
the paper, referred by the last Assembly 
(Minutes, p. 537-8) to the next. 

1. A distinction must be made between 
opposition to the objects of the Boards, to 
_ the Boards themselves, and to the mode of 
their present organization. It is uncharit- 


able to suppose any sound Presbyterian . 


minister is opposed to promoting the cause 
of Missions, Education, Publication, or 
Church Extension. Certainly neither the 
mover of that paper, nor any who sympa- 
thize with him, can be justly so charged. 
There may be a few who still prefer volun- 
tary to ecclesiastical organizations for bene- 
volent purposes. There may also be some 
who object to Boards as opposed to Com- 
-mittees: But neither are these gentlemen 
to be clagsed with the first, and if any be- 
long to the last, they have most explicitly 
disavowed any intention to such a change, 
as “‘ John” well remarks, ‘‘for reasons of a 
legal bearing touching property,” &. It 
is then only as to the mode of organization, 
that the advocates of this proposed change 
appear before the Church. Let there then 
be no prejudice to a fair hearing on the 
charge, that such and such are unfriendly 
to the Boards. Att are “friends to the 
Boards,” to use something like cant, and 
_ yet for this reason may wish some modifica- 
tion of their Constitution.” 

2. Let a distinction also be observed as 
to the principles underlying this paper, and 
the details necessarily entering into its 
composition, but not necessarily essential to 
the adoption of these principles. It is not 
eonchors whether the Board be composed of 
sixteen or nine persons; whether they be 
equally divided as to clergymen and lay- 
men; or whether a quorum consist of five, 
or seven, or nine persons. There are unim- 
portant variations of details which do not 
affect the principle underlying the paper, 
that the Board and Executive Committee 
be consolidated into one body, that ua work- 
ing bodypand one directly amenable to the 
General Assembly, the appointing power. 
Nor is it at all a question affecting this 
principle, whether the Board be elected in 
classes or a whole annually. 

8. The introduction of this paper toward 
the close of the last Assembly was by no 
means designed to forestall debate, nor was 


it expected thus to obtain an unwitting, or 


unwilling, or constructive sanction for its 
positions on the part of the Assembly. It 
was, as you represent, “‘made in the shape 
of a proposal and inquiry,” that the matter 
was brought forward. 

That it has been long felt desirable by 
many that such changes as are proposed 
should be made, is true. The-principles of 
this paper are not novelties. They were 
not the suggestions of a hurried moment. 
They are the result of much thought and 
mature consideration. It is, however, true 
that the presentation of the paper was un- 
expected—not a result of conference, ex- 
cept with a few leading persons connected 
with the Boards. The act was, perhaps, 

recipitated by the fact that the Assembly 
had just gone through the time-wasting, 
useless formality of electing large numbers 
of men to a service no one expected most 
of them ever to perform, even should they 
ever learn of their appointment. Let no 
prejudice then arise because the paper was 

resented ‘near the close of the Assem- 

ly.” It was a fair, candid mode of seek- 
ing the will of the whole Church on a fair, 
open, above-board method of examining the 
merits of the subject. When and whatever 
be the expression of that will, there is no 
one in the Church who will more readily 
‘and cordially acquiesce in its decisions than 
the mover of this paper. 

II. There are three fundamental changes 
involved in this paper. First, that the body 
appointed by the General Assembly itself 
do the work for which it was appointed; 
second, that the chief executive officer of 
each scheme, the Secretary, be independent 
for his position of the Board; and third, 
that the whole work of each Board be brought, 
according to the great fundamental principle 
of our government, under the actual review 
and control of the Assembly. 

It is, perhaps, too late to argue this sub- 


ject before the Church in the newspapers. 4 Review provided for in this paper, 


A few words, however, on the points stated 
may not be improper. - 

. This position is almost too evident to 
need argument. It is essential to all cor- 
rect notions of responsibility that the agent 
appointed to do a work be so constituted as 
to feel and act on its responsibility. It is 
nothing to say that all committees act by 
sub-committees—that the General Assem- 
bly, e.g. reviews proceedings of lower courts 
by committees. For in me ppt cases such 
committees are for consulting and reporting. 
They are not Executive Committees. The 
Assembly may appoint an Executive Com- 
mittee, clothed with such other functions as 
are necessary to execute their trust, and no 
more. But such committees may not turn 
over their work to an Executive Committee. 
It is said the Board controls the Executive 
Committee. But are the acts of the Exe- 
cutive Committee in appointing colporteurs, 
missionaries, or beneficiaries, invalid till con- 
firmed by the Board? By no means. Then 
to all intents and purposes the Executive 
Committee do what the Boards were appoint- 
ed to do. 

It is often alleged that the present ar- 
rangement has been attended with great 
prosperity, and therefore should not be dis- 
turbed. It is not unusual for even sensible 
men to confound post hoc and propter hoc. 
The “prosperity” is admitted, and is a sub- 
ject of humble gratitude by all. But has it 
been due to the large Boards? By no 
means: for the conceded fact that the ordi- 
nary attendance on the meetings of the 
Board very rarely exceeds by more than 
one-third, or at most one-half, the numbers 
of the Executive Committee; and that the 
acts of the Committee are ordinarily endors- 
ed by the Board, shows that after alla small 
Board in effect is the kind of organization 
we have in practice. The argument from 
our prosperity is a sound one as offered for 
Boards vs. Voluntary Societies—but inures 
in favour of the proposed changes when in- 
troduced into this discussion. : 

The fact stated by you, that instances 
have occurred “when large numbers (of 
the members of the Boards) have been 
brought together, and in their assembled 
wisdom they have overruled and nullified 
the acts of the Executive Committee,” may 
be, as it is readily conceded, without asking 
for names, and dates, and occasions. Still 
it is equally true that large numbers may 
be called for a meeting from these large 
Boards to upset and change the doings of 
other meetings of the Boards. If we only 
legislated in view of actual, current contin- 
gencies, we might be content to let things 
be as they are. But may not occasions 
arise when these large numbers may be very 
perplexing to our Assembly? Might nota 
large Board control even the Assembly, and 
defy its power to set it aside? Already it 
has been proclaimed in a discussion on this 
subject, that ‘the Board of is the 
General Assembly!” 7. ¢., that as to the 
business of such Board its decisions and 
acts are virtually those of the Assembly; 
or in plain terms, it is not amenable to the 
Assembly. Further, when cases occur in 
the action of the proposed working Board, 


which need prompt review and control, or 


change, may not some provision be made 
to meet them! Thus (not to state many 
special modes) might not the Assembly 
every year appoint a Judicious Committee 
of some thirty members—none members of 
either Board—to which aggrieved parties 
in the Executive Board might appeal, such 
Committee to be clothed with proper pow- 
ers, and only to be assembled when actual 
contingencies arise? This, or some other 
plan of like character would certainly be 
better than having four large bodies called 
Boards, which never meet in any thing like 
a majority, and which, while only occasion- 
ally, (so seldom that the facts are not gen- 
erally known) of any use, may be engines 
of evil. 

But we have now in operation, in the 
Church Extension Committee, an illustra- 
tion of the happy working of the proposed 
method. There is effectually a consolidated 
Board and Executive Committee, and its 
prosperity may well challenge comparison 
with that of any other body. 

The fact is, large Boards grew up as an 
expedient to checkmate the working of 
voluntary Boards in our communion, by in- 
teresting (through their appointment as mem- 
bers) large numbers of influential men in 
behalf of our ecclesiastical Boards as against 
voluntary. Thus they may have served a 
good purpose; but the occasion has passed, 
and so with it let its fruits pass. Our 
Church has suffered sorely from adopting 
expedients, instead of adhering to prin- 
ciple. 

2. The election of the Secretary (or Se- 
cretaries) by the Assembly is the second 
important change proposed. At present 
these officers are elected annually by the 
Boards. Their term of office is, therefore, 
dependent on those bodies. It is not known 
that any abuse or mismanagement has arisen 
from this cause. At least none has tran- 
spired to produce any marked sensation. 
Yet cases have ogcurred which clearly evin- 
ced that here may be a source of trouble.. 
Now, while we have in the excellent men 
in office those who enjoy the confidence of 
the whole Church, it may be desirable to 
effect a change. It can thus be made with- 
out implying any thing invidious. At all 
events let the office be for life or good be- 
haviour, and let not a Secretary be placed 
in the awkward position of sustaining the 
heaviest responsibility, while hampered by 
his dependent position on those whose plans 
he may see reason to question. 
free to use all lawful efforts to carry out his 
measures without fear that his efforts may 
be opposed by mere whim or caprice, which 
he dare not encounter through fear of for- 
feiting his place. Of course he should be, 
as now, ex officioa member of the Board. 
Whether this principle should apply to the 
Treasurer, who is merely the servant of the 
Board, may admit of doubt; but it need 
not here be discussed. The supplying of 
vacancies in the contingencies supposed by 
your correspondent presentsa difficulty. It 
is hoped the Committee charged with pre- 
paring the required changes’in the Consti- 
tution of the Boards, which the adoption of 
this paper may render proper, will be able 
to suggest something. Meanwhile it is 
submitted, that the alleged difficulty of find- 
ing men willing to accept an ad interim 
nomination, has already been repeatedly 
encountered with no such evils as are pre. 
dicted. Our Secretaries have often been 
thus elected; for while the election by the 
Board takes place in June, or some set time, 
they have often been elected for part of a 
ear (a vacancy occurring), and there has 
es no practical evil. The Board might 
be entrusted with the power thus to supply 
vacancies. But the very apprehension of 
such difficulty would lead to greater care at 
the Assembly, and by judicious consulta- 
tions beforehand, ordinarily no greater trou- 
ble would arise than is incidental to all 
human schemes. 

The Secretary is, as at present constitu- 
ted, a sort of executive committee of the 
Executive Committee. As his relations to 
the whole work of his office are very pecu- 
liar, and his responsibility to the whole 
Church is greatest, he should have more 
power, and be held amenable to the Assem- 
bly alone for its exercise. 

3. Your correspondent has so well pre- 
sented the importance of the Committee of 


Let him be | 


| 


little need be added. Such a plan is emi- 
nently Presbyterial. The present mode of 
referring the Reports of the Boards to a 
Committee, which has but little opportunity 
to make thorough examination, and whose 
business heretofore has appeared to be mere- 
ly the preparation of a string of half stereo- 
typed commendatory resolutions, is a mere 
trifling with the subject. Let none suppose 
that the reading the records of fifty-two 
meetings would be so very tedious. The 
time would hardly be longer than that re- 
quired for reading the minutes of a Synod. 
The Secretary and Treasurer (with his books) 
of the Board under review could be present. 
If each Committee required three afternoons 
and evenings of the first week of the As- 
sembly to get through this work, the time 
of the whole body would be saved. But 
ordinarily hardly more than a third of this 
would be needed. The object of “review 
and control,” as a part of our government, 
is rather prevention than correction. In 
this case such an arrangement would be 
eminently preventive. This annual work 
would introduce to the minute workings of 
our Boards large numbers of ministers and 
ruling elders, who would thus return home 
more interested in their operations, and so 
diffuse over our whole Church a growing 
interest in these Institutions for executing 
the great comniission of the King of Zion. 
To conclude, the writer of this has no 
| partizan view to promote. He seeks only 
the good of the Church he loves. To all 
its plans he has ever rendered a hearty 
) good will. Asa pastor, he has for twenty 
years given, annually, evidence of confidence 
in the Boards, and interest in their work. 
While honestly believing the proposed 
changes will render this whole work of the 
Church more efficient and safe, because the 
machinery will be more thoroughly Presby- 
terian, yet he has no desire for Sines for 
change’s sake. If the Assembly rejects 


this paper, he will no less strive to contri- 
bute his mite of service to the Boards as 
now constructed. It may appear to the 
Assembly best to postpone another year a 
final action. Let nothing be done precipi- 
tately. Let none be accused of “‘agitating,”’ 
and none of lording it over God’s heritage; 
but let all strive together for promoting the 
welfare of a common cause, and the honour 
of a common Master. ‘PETER. 


For the Presbyterian. 


PERSONAL EXPERIENCE. 


A HARD DOCTRINE MADE EASY AND ACCEPTABLE. 


Some years since, while a student in one 
of the colleges of New Englond, I was em- 
ployed to teach a school in one of the 
mountain towns, in which there was no 
settled minister of the gospel. ‘There was 
a small Congregational church in the place, 
but the people were too poor to support a 
minister among them, so that they were 
straitened to the necessity of holding what 
was there familiarly called ‘¢deacons’ meet- 
ings.’ At such times a sermon was al- 
ways read, in connection with prayer and 
singing. Being a member of the church, 
and having the ministry in view, I was 
applied to, to conduct their services during 
my residence among them. During the 
term of my school it pleased the Lord to 
awaken an interest in the minds of my 
scholars on the subject of religion, and the 
seriousness which there commenced spread 
over the township, and resulted finally in 
the hopeful conversion of about forty per- 
sons. 

Among those who were reported as hav- 
ing obtained.a hope was a young lady, a 
stranger to me, who lived in a distant 
neighbourhood. As I was known to be the 
religious teacher for the time being, she 
called on me at my boarding-house, and 
desired that I would explain to her some 
certain portions of Scripture. She re- 
marked that her father was a Universalist, 
was opposed to her becoming religious, and 
had attempted to embarrass her mind by 
certain portions of the Bible, which did 
indeed stagger her faith in the perfections 
of Deity. J informed her that she might 
bring forward her difficulties, and if I could 
relieve her mind by any explanations I 
could give, I should be happy to do so. 

‘What is the scripture,” said I, «that 
you wish me to explain?” 

She replied, «The ninth chapter of Ro- 
mans, where God is represented as saying, 
‘Therefore hath he mercy on whom he will 
have mercy, and whom he will, he harden- 
eth.’ If this and such like passages were 
true, I could not see how God could be just 
and merciful.’ 

«‘ Well,” I replied, ‘you have called my 
attention to a portion of the Bible which I 
may not be able satisfactorily to explain to 
you; and before attempting it, as I have 
not the pleasure of your acquaintance, I 
would like to have you tell me something 
of your religious experience. I desire to 
know how you felt when under conviction, 
and what are your present evidences of 
having submitted your heart to God.” 

She very readily complied, and went on 
to say, “thatas her mind became awakened 
to her condition as a sinner, she was led 
more and more to see the evils of her heart, 
until she found herself to be lost, and really 
dead in trespasses and in sin. And for a 
time she felt that she must certainly be for 
ever lost. She appeared so vile in her own 
sight, that she did not see how it was pos- 
sible for a holy and just God to have mercy 
on her soul. She felt that she was the 
greatest sinner in the world, and if any 
perished she must certainly sink to hell. 
But in the midst of her anguish she threw 
herself into the arms of her blessed Lord, 
and he had mercy upon her.” 

‘«¢ Well,”’ I remarked, “you have been in 
an interesting state of miaod, and [ want to 
inquire more particularly about it. You 
say you felt yourself to be a lost sinner, 
and the greatest sinner in the vt ay and 
you did not see how it was possible for a 
just and holy God to have mercy on you. 
Are you sure that those were your feel- 
ings?”’ 

«‘ Yes, I know they were.” 

«: You say you thought that you were the 
greatest sinner in the world. Do you really 
think that you were reatest sinner in 
the world ?” 

«¢No, I do not suppose that I am, but it 
seemed to me that I was; and probably it 
was owing to the fact that I couldsee more 
sins in my heart than I could see in the 
heart of any other person.” 

«¢ Well,” I asked again, “if every other 
person in the world should to-day see their 
hearts as you saw yours, do you not think 
that each one would feel himself to be the 
greatest sinner in the world?” 

Yes,”’ she said, “I think they would.” 

«¢ Well, do you not think that each one 
would feel it to be impossible for a holy 
and just God to save them?” 

«TI believe they would,” she said. 


«‘ Now, let me ask you, do you think it 


that » would have been right and just for a holy 


| God to have sent you to hell io all your 
sinfulness ?”’ 

‘Yes, I certainly do.” 

‘Well, would it be equally just for God 
to send the whole human family to hell, 
because they are such great sinners in his 
sight?” 

‘Yes, certainly.’ 

«Now, I want you to understand yourself 
at this point. You say ‘you believe God 
would be just were he to send the whole 
human family to hell, without saving a 
single soul, and this because of their exceed- 
ing sinfulness.’ Tell me, now, if you think 
he would be just if he should save some of 
them, and not send all to hell.’’ 

Why yes, think ‘he would.” 

‘‘Well, then, if I understand you, you 
say the world is so corrupt that God would 
be just in sending the whole human family 
to hell, and that he would be equally just 
in saving some of them. I do not see 
where your difficulty is with the ninth 
chapter of Romans, if God should have 
mercy on whom he would have mercy, and 
whom he will he leaves in their sins, to 
become more hardened.” 

Well,” she says, “I never saw it in 
this light before. Why, how plain it is! 
I do not see how any body can find fault 
with that chapter. It must be because 
things are not explained right.” 

‘‘That,”’ I said, ‘is one great reason; 
but another reason is, the unrenewed heart 
is so opposed to the truth that they close 
their eyes and will not see. But one who 
has been truly convicted and converted, 
by the word and the Spirit of God, has an 
experience that will make the truth plain 
and acceptable. You own experience has 
well explained to you one of the most hated 
truths of the sacred Scriptures, and made 
the character of God appear lovely in your 
sight. I trust the Spirit of God will guide 
you into all truth, and make every other 
equally plain.” M. H. 


For the Presbyterian. 


A NEGLECTED WORK. 


“Iwas... in prison, and ye visited me not.”’ 

He who was despised and rejected of 
men drew upon himself no small amount of 
obloquy, for the very reason that he was 
‘‘the friend of sinners;”’ because he stooped 
to the lowest depths to which poor hu- 
manity can sink, to save the lost, to raise 
the fallen, to comfort the broken-hearted, 
and to rescue the trembling captive from 
the jaws of the destroyer. He came with 
life for the dead, healing for the diseased, 
pardon for the guilty, and peace and con- 
solation for the wretched. Like his own 
Good Samaritan, he poured oil and wine 
into the wounds of our wretched race, and, 
strange to tell, for these godlike labours of 
love the world hated him. 

But bow did he work? Did he stand on 
some proud eminence, and thence dispense 
his benefits and blessings? Far otherwise. 
Before his Infinite Majesty all human dis- 
tinctions vanished; and he walked with 
equal dignity, equal humility, equal con- 
descension, amongst the lofty and the lowly 
of mankind. In his eyes all degrees of 
guilt and wretchedness shrink to nothing— 
all had gone out of the way, all had become 
filthy—there was none that did good; no, 
not one. In him it was as great an act of 
condescension to enter the house of Simon 
the Pharisee, and sit at his table, as to 
permit his feet to be bathed with the tears 
of a penitent, broken-hearted woman of the 
streets. 

But Simon, in the pride of his imaginary 
sanctity, exclaims—‘ This man, if he were 
a“ prophet, would have known who and 
what manner of woman this is that toucheth 
him, for she is a sinner.” Here we see 
the temper of those proud men; and alas! 
the same unholy spirit is too prevalent in 
all our churches. 

Who was this woman? Some suppose it 
was Mary Magdalene; but this is not pro- 
bable, and still less is it probable that it 

was Mary, the sister of Lazarus. We do 
not know her name. From Simon’s lan- 
guage, and from Luke’s remark that she 
was ‘a woman of the city,”’ we learn that 
her life had been infamous. But her tears 
and her costly offering show us that she 
was deeply penitent; and her Saviour’s 
emphatic commendation of her gratitude 
‘and love, and his gracious benediction, 
both uttered in the presence of this proud 
man and his friends, attested his true cha- 
racter and spirit. Vile as she was, he was 
not ashamed to own and bless this poor 
outcast, and raise her to the inconceivable 
dignity of a daughter of the Lord Almighty. 

And in that awful hour, when earth and 
hell seemed to have obtained the mastery 
over him, and a torrent of jeers and taunts 
and blasphemy marked and embittered his 
dying agonies, he, in the face of all his exult- 
ing enemies, was not ashamed to own a peni- 
tent thief as his friend and a partner of his 
throne. ‘‘This day shalt thou be with me 
in Paradise.” 

In both these cases he acted like himself 
—like God. In both he poured contempt 
upon all human pride—all earthly distinc- 
tions. In both he manifested his ineffable 
goodness and mercy, and in both he left a 
glorious example to all who profess to be 
his followers. 

A poor old black woman, in one of the 
West India Islands, was wonderfully filled 
with joy and gratitude at the thought that 
her Saviour had died for her. ‘What!’ 
‘said a person who was disposed to try her 
faith; ‘‘can you suppose that that great 
and glorious Being would die for such a 
poor old sinner as you? How can you be- 
lieve it?” it is just like him!’’ 
was the simple, but sublime reply of the 
sable saint. True enough, it is just like 
him. ‘The poor weeping ‘‘woman of the 
town,” the thief, and the aged negress will 
for ever bear the same testimony—* It is 
just like him.” 

Our highest hopes and aspirations clus- 
ter around these glorious words—« We 
shall be like him, for we shall see him as 
he is.” But let us ever remember that if 
we would hope to be like him ‘as he is,” 
we must first be like him as he was; 
like him we must go about doing good. 
Let us, then, look around for some poor 
neglected ones, who may be made, through 
the same grace, to shine as stars in the Re- 
deemer’s diadem; for he has brethren and 
sisters where mere reason would little dream 
of finding them. That wretched woman, 
whose very touch was pollution in the eyes 
of a Pharisee, was one; that poor thief, 
who acknowledged that the cross was but 
the just reward of his misdeeds, was an- 
other; andin the great day he will point 
to them, and such as them, as ‘“‘these my 
brethren.” 


Let us go to the prison and see if there 


be any there. Who knows but we may find 
a penitent thief? Perchance we now may 
find some one there whom Satan has led 
captive, and who is now brooding in sullen 
silence and mental darkness over the hard- 
ness of his service and the bitterness of his 
wages, and who mev, for aught we know, 
be yearning after a better life; but no pro- 
phet points him to the Lamb of God. Per- 
haps there is no Bible in his lonely cell, to 
tell him the story of the Man of Sorrows 
and of Calvary; perhaps for weeks and 
months he has felt no friendly, sympathiz- 
ing grasp; perchance his drooping soul is 
sick of sin and athirst for righteousness. 
Let us go and see. Let us carry with us 
that book which is the unerring chart of 
our own pilgrimage, and our solace in sor- 
row. Let us go with the Spirit of Christ 
in our hearts, and with kind and encourag- 
ing words on our lips. Let us greet him 
as Jesus would—not as an outcast, not as 
one less holy than ourselves, but as a mano 
anda brother. Let us teach him to believe 
in God his Saviour, by first constraining 
him to believe in us. Let us go with the 
Master’s words ringing in our ears—‘<T 
was in prison, and ye came unto me.” Let 
us try to see in the fallen ones whom we 
may find there, our Saviour’s representa- 
tives, for observe his words, ‘‘Z was in pri- 
son.” ©! what a thought is this! It is 
overwhelming; and could we realize it as 
we ought, it would set our feet, our hands, 
our tongues, in motion, and we would with 
anxious gladneg run to the relief of our 
suffering Lord and Master. «I was in 
prison,” he will say in the great day; but 
this day he says, if we would only hear his 
voice, ‘¢I am in prison.” 

Let us first pray, in the words of the 
apostle, that we ‘may be able to compre- 
hend with all saints what is the breadth 
and length, and depth and height, and to 
know the love of Christ which passeth 
knowledge;” and then go forward in his 
footsteps, and like him, seek out the lost, 
the forlorn, the broken-hearted, the over- 
tempted. | 

Many of our prisons, especially in the 
interior towns, are sadly neglected by the 
Christian community. Some are destitute 
of all books, even the Bible; and in many 
the voice of Christian kindness and counsel, 
and of prayer, is never heard. True, they 
are dark and repulsive places; but so was 
the stable in Bethlehem. The visitor who 
comes to speak of Jesus runs the risk of 
being met with coarse ribaldry and insult ; 
bat this is only what his Saviour knew he 
would encounter in this dark and repulsive 
world of ours. Is it not enough that the 
disciple be as his Lord? The visit of the 
Son of God to this gloomy prison-house, 
where he remained so long, laboured 80 
hard, and suffered so much, was not fruit- 
less; neither will ours be, if we go with 
his Spirit and trust in his strength. He 
found some who loved and honoured him, 
even among harlots and criminals; and so 
will he who, in the lowly and loving Spirit 
of Jesus, goes among that unhappy class 


whose crimes and misdeeds have consigned 


them to the dreary abodes of which we are 
speaking. 
Many a prison is neglected through 
mere inadvertence—they are forgotten, or 
if thought of at all, the thought ends in 
an idle wish that somebody who is qualified 
for the work would take it up and do it. 
Do what? Take a poor man by the hand, 
speak a few kind words, and give him a 
Bible if he has none, or some good book or 
tract, if he has. Read to him if he cannot 
read, and pray with him if he desires it. 
Surely all this does not require very rare 
qualifications, or any great amount of self- 
denial. If he has a spark of his Master’s 
Spirit, he can and will speak of Him who 
is mighty to save, even to the uttermost; 
who is calling to the weary and heavy laden 
to come to him for rest, and who never 
casts out even the vilest who do come. O 
Christian! if you are not qualified—if you 
are too slothful, too timid, or too proud for 
such work as this, you have need to look 
closely to your credentials. ’ J.C. 


NORTH-WESTERN CORRESPOND- 


[CORRESPONDENCE OF THE PRESBYTERIAN. ] 
The Poor Indian Again—Barbarism in a 
Christian Land—A Town Ahead of the 
Times—More Missionary Ground—Medita- 
tions ona Rainy Sabbath—La Crescent—A 
Faithful Missionary—Scenery of the Upper 
Mississippi. 
La Crosse, Wisconsin. 
Messrs. Editors—About twenty-five miles 
below this city, and five miles below the 


mouth of Bad Ax river, occurred the ‘bat-° 


tle of Bad Ax,” the closing scene of the 
celebrated Black Hawk war. It was the 
last stand made by the red man against 
what he considered the frauds and unjust 
encroachments of the pale faces—his last 
rally for his “broad patrimonial acres’’ in 
the immediate valley of the Mississippi, and 
its disastrous result has become matter of 
history. How much of magnanimity, how 
much of the spirit of true Christian civiliza- 
tion characterized the conduct of our gov- 
ernment towards Black Hawk and his fol- 
lowers others, perhaps, are more competent 
than | am to determine. Yet I am able 
truthfully to declare that some of the inci- 
dents of that battle clearly indicated that, 
with all our boasted generosity and civiliza- 
tion, we sometimes perform acts of more 
than Indian inhumanity. The battle was 
fought upon the eastern bank of the Missis- 
sippi, and when its result was no longer in 
doubt, the discomfitted Indians, hemmed in 
by land, sought to escape by swimming 
across the river. Throwing away their 
arms and other encumbrances, they plunged 
in by hundreds, and while the river was a 
sea of heads, if not of ‘“‘up-turned faces,”’ 
steaniers, in the employ of government, ran 
among them, crushing and drowning the 
fugitives by hundreds. Cries for mercy 
were unheeded—the river engulfed more 
than the sword had destroyed—and the 
bodies of the murdered were left to float 


-unsepulchred to the southern gulf. I have 


not learned that other nations, savage or 
civilized, have imitated this mode of war- 
fare. 

This is quite a pretentious and thriving 
little city of five thousand inhabitants. 
Pleasantly enough located upon a level 
prairie, it has grown fust, and will, I fear, 
stop long. Good buildings are abundant, 


and in prosperous times business must be 


lively. With La Crosse, as with many 
other western towns, the real trouble is it 
has far outstripped the country around it. 
It is not well backed, and must be content 
to wait the development of the resources of 
the country, upon which it depends for 
support. Its misfortune is that it is ‘ahead 
of the times.” It has sprung up within the 
last six or seven years, in consequence of 
the completion of railroads to Milwaukie 
and Chicago, and the prospective construc- 
tion of another to St. Paul, from a point on 


{a goodly number of faithful supporters. 


| at La Crescent, and has since been preach- 


| ple. 


cient colporteur of our Board of Publication, 


| the opposite side of the river—an event not 
far distant in the future. Eastern bound . 
freight and passengers from Minnesota are | 
taken from this point by rail, and, though | 
in financial circles the La Crosse railroad 
is not pleasantly suggestive, it must con- 
tinue to make the city a place of consider- 
able importance. 


Methodist, Baptist, Episcopal, and Congre- 
gational organizations exist, but, like the 
conies, they ‘‘are but a feeble folk,” and 
greatly need refreshing and strengthening. 
Here and there, among the heterogencous 
mass around them, are scattered those who, 
under circumstances of great discourage- 
ment, continue to prize the faith and order 
of the Presbyterian Church. These shep- 
herdless ones have, as far as was possible, 
been cared for by the Rev. Sheldon Jack- 
son, of La Crescent, on the opposite side of 
the river, and it is earnestly hoped that they 
may soon be organized into a church. It 
seems reasonably certain that our standard 
once unfurled here and in the hands of a 
judicious bearer, would soon call around it 


Framing my opinions from what I saw and 
could learn from others during a brief visit, 
I believe it should no longer be said that 
we have no church in La Crosse, and that 
some one of our young men should at once 
occupy this field. Mr. Jackson, of La 
Crescent, Minnesota, can, however, afford 
all needed information. All along the 
Black river, which here debouches into the 
Mississippi, and down which are annually 
floated large quantities of lumber, are scat- 
tered settlements, destitute of religious 
privileges—in fact, all this section of Wis- 
consin, comprising fully two-thirds of the 
State, is distinctively missionary ground, 
and should be at once supplied with colpor- 
teurs and domestic missionaries. When— 
when will the professedly consecrated wealth 
of the Church be poured into the treasuries 
of our Boards, and they be enabled to en- 
gage in more agressive work against the 
kingdom of Satan, instead of being com- 
pelled to stand on the defensive, warding 
off instead of giving blows? 

A rainy Sabbath, at a strauge hotel, in a 
strange place, is not apt to be a spiritually 
profitable day. And yet why not? Then, 
as ever, we can 3 


“talk with our past hours, 
And ask them what report they bore to heaven;” 


and few seasons are more favourable for the 
all-important work. And then all the pro- 
mises of God, and the blessed presence of 
the Master, are ever with us. Home, and 
friends, and worldly interests, we can com- 
mit to him who doeth all things well, and 
rest secure. But to us that rainy Sabbath 
at La Crosse is not without its pleasant as- 
sociations. At times the leaden clouds 
would break away, and then as from our 
window we looked out upon the high and 
cloud-capped mountains before us, and saw 
the little clouds of fog stealing slowly and 
quietly up the mountain side, busy memory 
carried us back long years to youthful days, 
when the same phenomenon, among the 
spurs of the Catskills, charmed the fancy, 
and was the pleasing token that the storm 
had spent its fury. The mountain just 
back of the old homestead stands again 
before us, and again we live amid the 
scenes of youth. And then we ponder 
upon the strange paths along which God 
has led us, of the dark depths from which 
his grace has rescued us, of the incompre- 
hensible providences which have all along 
attended us. Higher and higher rises the 
vaporous cloud, till it mingles with the one 
cloud that is the mountain’s coronal. We 
almost wish to accept the sign once more, 
and make it pledge and token of brighter 
and more useful days. 

Just opposite La Crosse we find La Cres- 
cent, a pleasant little village of sixty or 
seventy houses, situated upon a second 
bench of land, nearly a mile from the river. 
The old forest trees are still standing—in 
summer they wave in all their leafy glory, 
and, of course, add greatly to the beauty of 
the scene. When we say that La Crescent 
was built in times of railroad speculation, 
we mean no disparagement, and when we 
say that its location must eventually make 
it the termination of railroads both from 
the south bend of the Minnesota river and 
from St. Paul, we but speak the unpreju- 
diced opinion of all who have given the sub- 
ject due consideration. A few months since 
the Rev. Sheldon Jackson, of the Presbytery 
of Albany, and quite recently one of our 
missionaries to the Indians, resolved, in 
view of the great moral wants of this section 
of Minnesota, to plant here the standard of 
Presbyterianism. He accordingly settled 


ing the gospel there and at Hokah, a small 
settlement surrounded by agricultural peo- 
ple, seven miles distant on the Hokah, or 
Root river, and has sometimes walked four- 
teen miles on the Sabbath to fill his ap- 
pointments. When he came among this 
people Presbyterianism was a thing un- 
known—or known only to be reviled. Now 
churches of much promise are organized at 
each of these points—the Lord’s work is 
moving steadily onward, and our name is 
known and respected by all classes of peo- 
Mr. Jackson is a young man of un- 
tiring energy and unflagging zeal, and ap- 
pears devotedly consecrated to his work. 
Thus far the Great Head of the Church has 
wonderfully sustained and greatly blessed 
him, and it is hoped he may be long spared 
to labour in this inviting field for useful- 
ness, and that others imitating his example 
may enter and occupy these waste places. 
A suitable church building is greatly need- 
ed at La Crescent. I make no appeal in 
behalf of that little church, but I know 
very well that, if its peculiar position, influ- 
ences, and wants could be fully understood, 
it would not long be without the needed 
edifice. Mr. Jackson has been materially 
aided in his labours by an active and effi- 


‘Mr. J. G. Prentiss, a ruling elder in the 
Hokah church, who has accomplished much 
good by circulating over his field the excel- 
lent publications of the Board. Bitter pre- 
judices have been softened and allayed, and 
the seed thus sown is already bringing forth 
its harvest. Would that more labourers 
like Mr. Prentiss would serve the Master 
in this important and useful work. This 
whole region of Northern Iowa and South- 
ern Minnesota is emphatically missionary 
ground. Ina space of nearly one hundred 
and fifty miles square, embracing a large 
and rapidly increasing population, I do not 
know of a single minister of our denomina- 
tion. True, the people are generally poor 
—whether they need ministers and colpor- 
teurs the reader can determine. ; 
Abler pens than mine have essayed a 
description of the scenery of the Upper 
Mississippi, and have failed. This ever- 
shifting and ever-delightful panorama of 
mountain, plain, and valley must be seen to 
be appreciated—it cannot be described. 
Here are rough, precipitous bluffs, appa- 
rently, rent asunder by the overwhelming 
force of collected waters—here others ap- 
pear as if they had marched boldly up to 
the river bank and then stopped abruptly 
in their course—and here are countless 
others receding gently from the shore, ter- 
minating in lofty and graceful cones, cover- 
ed to their very tops with green and shin- 
ing verdure, and decked to their very sum- 


Churches here are few and feeble. | 


mits with ‘“‘brave old oaks,’ which appear 
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as if planted with artistic skill. The cye 

dwells with insatiate delight upon those 

lovely aspects of nature, and no traveller 

sees them once without wishing to behold 

them often. But let us hasten onward to 

Lake Pepin. CALVIN. | 


For the Presbyterian. 


DEDICATION OF CHURCHES. 


Muncy, 

Messrs. Editors—zThe Presbyterian church 
at Muncy, Lycoming county, Pennsylvania, 
having been re-modelled and re-constructed, 
was dedicated to the worship of God in 
Christ on the morning of the 29th of 
March. It was an occasion of deep and 
unwonted interest to the members of the 
church in that town, and to not a few per. 
sons in the neighbourhood; and the sermon 
which was delivered by the Rev. Dr. R. 
W. Dickinson of New York, from Psalm 
Ixxvii. 13, was at once interesting; instruc- 
tive, and appropriate. The selection of 
psalms and hymns was in unison with the 
spirit of the occasion, and the music excel- 
lent. In the devotional services the Rev. 
Dr. Watson of Milton, and the Rev. Mr. 
Simonton of Williamsport took part, assist- 
ed by the Rev. William Life, pastor of the 
church. 

~The church is one of the most successful 
attempts at re-modelling which we have 
any where seen—highly creditable to the 
taste and liberality of the congregation; 
in this respect they have at least presented 
an example worthy of imitation. There 


are several church edifices in this region - 


of country that might, without great ex- 
pense, be similarly altered, thus securing 
ampler and easier seats, broader isles, a 
suitable gallery for the choir, a comfortable 
pulpit, &c., while presenting a more attrac- 
tive aspect within, and imparting to the 
whole outline a more church-like expres- 
sion. We have also the pleasure of stating, 
and this, perhaps, may be the most wel- 
come intelligence to the Board of Domestic 
Missions, that the church at Muncy will 
now be a self-sustaining church. 

L. 

Freeport, Lone Istanp. 
Messrs Editors—The new Presbyterian 
church which has just been completed in 
Freeport, Long Island, was, on the 3d inst., 
dedicated to the service of God with. appro- 
priate services. The Rev. J. D: Wells of 
Brooklyn preached an excellent sermon, 
from Gen. xxviii. 17, “‘How dreadful is 
this place! this is none other but the house 
of God, and this is the gate of heaven,” 
which was listened to with a deep interest 
by a large and attentive congregation. 
The Rev. P. D. Oakey, of Jamaica, and 
the Rev. N. C. Locke, D.D., of Hempstead, 
took part in the exercises. The new struc- 
ture is a very great advance on any thing 
that has ever before been seen in this re- 
gion. While it is plain and commodious, 
it is ornate and beautiful. It will seat 
comfortably about three hundred and fifty. 
The ladies have exhibited commendable 
energy, and provided a bell for the modest 
tower, and appropriate furniture for the 
other parts of the house. The bell is the 
first ever heard in this quiet village. I pray 
that it may never fail to remind our too for- 
getful people of the oft-returning Sabbath, 
and of their neglected duty to their God. 
We hope that this enterprise will be the 
opening of a new era in our community— 
that it will have an elevating tendency on 
the people, and moreover, lead them to 
cherish more reverence for the sanctuary. 
May it prove to be the. gate of heaven to 

many souls. J. McD. 


I Will Go in the Strength of the Lord God. 


BY E. TURNEY. 

I will go in the strength of the Lord, 

In the path he hath marked for my feet; 
I will follow the light of his word, 

Nor shrink from the dangers I meet. 
His presence my steps shall attend ; 
- His fulness my wants shall supply; 

_ Oo him, till my journey shall end, 
My hope shall securely rely. 


I will go in the strength of the Lord, 
To the work he appoints me to do; 
In the joy which his smile shall afford, 

My soul shall her vigour renew. 
His wisdom will guard me from harm, 
_ His power my sufficiency prove; 

I will trust his Omnipotent arm ; 
I will rest in his covenant love. © 


I will go in the strength of my Lord, 
To each conflict which faith may require ; 
His grace as my shield and reward, 
My courage and zeal shall inspire. 
_ If he issue thée’word of command, 
To meet and encounter the foe, 
Though with sling and stone in my hand, 
In the strength of the Lord I will go. 


Church of England in the Sandwich 
Islands. 


An effort is now being made by Mr. 
Manly Hopkins, Consul for Hawaii, in con- 
cert with the Society for the Propagation 
of the Gospel, to introduce a branch of 
the Church of Eng!and into the Sandwich 
Islands. Since the year 1827 the Church 
of Rome has made persevering efforts to es- 
tablish itself among these interesting island- 
ers, but without success until 1839, when 
the Roman Catholic faith was introduced 
under the pressure of a French admiral and 
the guns of a French frigate; and now there 
is not only a Roman Catholic bishop and a 
staff of clergy, but a body of Sisters of Mercy 
established at Hawaii. The leanings of the 
King and Queen, who are themselves Pro- 
testants, have been always in favour of the 
English Church, and they have requested 
the co-operation of this country in the work. 
The King offers to build a parsonage, and 
to give a site for a church at once, and to 
pay a salary of $1000 a year to an English 
clergyman. It is ultimately hoped that 
Hawaii will become the See of an Engiish 
bishop, with Polynesia for the sphere of his 
jurisdiction. The Archbishop has given 
his ‘encouragement to the plan.—London 
Chronicle. [Our readers will remember 
that these Islands have been for many years 
the scene of successful labours by the Ame- 
rican missionaries. | 


THE REASON WHY. 


“Tell me,” said a gentleman, addressing 
a clean, tidy cabman, -“‘how is it that some 
of the men on the stand look so smart ona 
Monday morning—they have clean shirts, 
and are much happicr-looking than the other 
men; and their horses are sprightlier too? 
What is the cause of the contrast?” ‘Q, 
they are six day-men, sir. They have green 

lates; their cabs don’t run on Sundays; 
both men and horses have now a weekly 
rest. That's the reason why they are not 
jaded like others, sir.” | 
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| From the Central Presbyterian. 


ELDER GOVERNMENT. 


_ Itisa striking fact that nearly all civil- 
ized communities have recognized govern- 
ment by elders in their titles of honour. 
Most languages have such words, implying 
a primitive element of this kind in their 
history. The Orientals, amongst whom the 
patriarchal system remained in force longest, 
have such titles. The Arabic Shiekh is 
one of them. The Greek presbus, which is 
both an old man and a prince or ambaasa- 
dor; the Latin Senior, Senator, Senatus, 
&c., which have.the same double meaning; 
the modern Seignior, Senor, Sieur, Sir, 
Monseigneur, Signor, &c., and the Saxon 
Alder-(elder) man, and similar words, show 


upon the languages and institutions of the 
modern world. 

It is another striking fact that every vital 
Protestant Church has incorporated into its 
working agencies an element equivalent to 
that of elder government. The Congrega- 
tional deacons, the Methodist class leaders, 
the Episcopal vestrymen and lay delega- 
tion in the Conventions; all embody sub- 
stantially that element which is found in 
the Presbyterian eldership. This is an un- 
answerable proof that such an element is 
indispensable to the working of a Church, 
and ought to be found in its organization. 
It were very strange if Divine wisdom had 
left it out of the constitution of the Church. 
A little more examination will show that 
this omission was not made. 

The Old Testament Church was governed 
by elders. In the patriarchal dispensation 
this was, of course, the fact, for each father 
governed his own household, and was the 
natural elder of the church contained in it. 
After the Abrahamic organization this pa- 
triarchal element continued to exist, and 
we find ‘‘the elders of Israel’’ acting, with- 
out any record of the creation of the office. 


‘| It simply passed as a necessary element 


into the new dispensation. Moses was re- 
quired to lay his claims before the elders, the 
Passover was instituted, the rock smitten, 
the Sinaitic covenant formed and ratified, 
the Mosaic ritual inaugurated, indeed, every 
solemn official act performed before or by 
the elders of Israel. In the Judges and 
-Kings we find constant traces of them; Da- 
vid, Absalom, Solomon, Isaiah, Jeremiah, 
Ezekiel, all are stated to have had dealings 
with them. There are more than one hun- 
dred texts from Genesis to Malachi alludin 

to the elder government of Israel. Each 
synagogue and each city was governed by a 
bench of elders. Each tribe was governed 
by its elders, and the whole theocracy 
was under the oversight of a Sanhedrim of 
elders, thus making elder government one 
of the pervading and vital elements of the 


the captivity to the time of our Lord. There 
are ten texts in the New Testament that 


allude to the existence of it, showing that 


the Jewish Church was governed by elders, 
and that they, in conjunction with the 
priests, exercised all the functions of gov- 
ernment. Thus the sacerdotal and presby- 
terial elements combined, and correspondin 

to what we (improperly) ‘call the Gatien! 


very texture of the Jewish polity, and fami- 
liar to every Jewish mind. — 

This explains the remarkable fact that 
whilst we find the New Testament Church 
governed by elders, we find no record of the 
creation of the office. We have.an account 
of the creation of the offices of apostle, dea- 
con, &c., but none of elder. In Actsii. 30, 
very early in the history of the apostolic 
Church, we find the elders alluded to as 
well known officers, showing that the office 
must have passed into the New Testament 
Church just as it passed into the Mosaic 
form of the Old Testament Church—as a 
necessary element of Church government. 
From this time we find government by el- 
ders to be the recognized form of New Tes- 
tament polity. All ruling officers were 


| elders, and they ruled as elders, and not as 


any thing else. The Apostles were elders, 
to whom a special power was bestowed for 
special purposes, but they claimed to the 
last to be elders. In the first Synod at 
Jerusalem, they evidently sat as elders, 
claiming no superiority over the other el- 
ders in the governing power. When they 


| organized churches, or sent evangelists like 


Timothy and Titus to organize them, they 
ordained elders in every church. James 
urged those who were sick to send for the 
elders of the church. Paul claims to be an 
elder. . Peter, near the close of his life, in 
exhorting the elders, declared that he was 
also an elder. John, in one of his last 
epistles, called himself ‘‘the elder.” The 
latest writings of Paul prescribe agree 
as belonging to the office of elder. An 
as the history of the Church is projected in 
the magnificent visions of the Apocalypse, 
we find the symbol that shadows forth the 
tribal features of the Old Testament, and 
the apostolic feature of the New, to be the 
four-and-twenty elders who are around the 
throne. 
oversight of the Church, ordained Timothy at 
least, and exercised all the functions of gov- 
ernment that were necessary for the Church. 
The evidence of Christian antiquity, when 
fairly interpreted, shows that this feature 
remained for a long time, even after other 
features began to overlap it. Each Church 
was governed by its bench of elders, and 
even after the senior presbyter gradually 
monopolized the name of bishop, the gov- 
ernment of the Church still vested in the 
elders. This is perfectly clear from the 
epistle of Clement to the Corinthians, one 
of the most Presbyterian documents in all 
antiquity, because comparatively pure, and 


written by a companion of Paul.. He says, 
‘‘Let the flock of Christ be- in peace with 
the elders that are set over it.”” Indeed, the 


letter was written to put down a party that 
were resisting the elders of the Church, and 
it abounds with proofs that he recognized 
them as having the ruling authority in it. 
The epistle of Polycarp to the church of 
Philippi speaks of no other officers in the 
Church but elders and deacons, and refers 
to the elders as the governing power. (§ 6.) 
Even Hippolytus, late in the second cen- 
tury, proves the governing power of the 
elders, in speaking of their exercise of dis- 
cipline on Noetus, the heretic. How long 
it remained, cannot now be clearly deter- 
mined, but even after the senior presbyter 
monopolized the name of bishop, and claim- 
ed to be higher in rank than the other pres- 
byters, the governing power still vested in the 
eldership. When Popery became fully devel- 
oped this feature ceased, because it wasincom- 
atible with this form of spiritual despotism. 
At the Reformation, the elder govern- 
ment sprang forth by its own vitality, as 
soon as the incubus of Popery was removed, 
and all the Reformed churches, except the 
half Reformed one of England, adopted this 
feature of primitive Church government. It 
continued to be embodied in them until va- 
_Tious schisms arose, but as.we have already 
intimated, even those who reject it in form, 
are compelled to adopt it in fact, and elder 
government is thus the real and recognized 
government of every active and living 
Christian Church, whatever be its outward 
mode of organization. We have in these 
things a striking tribute to the wisdom of 
God in ordaining this feature as one of the 
essential elements of the government of his 
Church. 


how extensively this feature has been grafted — 


Hebrew people. This fact continued through ~ 


and lay elements, were wrought into the ' 


This primitive eldership had the ~ 
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‘The Preshpterrm, 


lished at 606 Chestnut street, PaILADELPHIA 
os and at 530 Broadway, New Yore. — 


SATURDAY, April 14, 1860. 
GENERAL ASSEMBLY. 


The General Assembly of the Presbyterian 
Church in the United States of America will hold 
its next meeting in the First Presbyterian Church, 
Rochester, New York, at eleven o'clock, A.M, on 
Thursday, the 17th of May, and will be opened 
with a sermon by the Rev. William L. Breckin- 
ridge, D.D., Moderator of the last Assembly. 

10” The Committee of Commissions will meet 
in the Lecture-room of the church on the Wednes- 
day evening preceding, at eight o'clock, to receive 
Commissions, and on Thursday morning, the day 
of the meeting, at nine o'clock, for the same pur- 
pose. Joun Leysvurn, Stated Clerk. 

Avexanper T. Permanent Clerk. 


P.S. Stated Clerks of Presbyteries are respect- 

- fully requested to make out their lists of persons 

entitled to the Minutes on a separate sheet, and to 

send that, together with moneys for the Minutes, to 

G. H. Van Gelder, Fsq., Treasurer of the General 
Assembly, 320 Walnut street, Philadelphia. 


To CoRRESPONDENTS.—We must again 
state to our correspondents, what has been 
so often announced by us, that we cannot 
return communications which are not in- 
serted. Our friends probably do not think 
for a moment that to undertake to do this, 
or to assign to every writer the reasons 
why we have not published his article, 
would require an amount of time and labour 
far greater than we have to spare. Let all 
take it for granted that when their commu- 
nications do not appear there is some good 
reason for it, and such as would probably 
- patisfy them if they knew it. We must 
also again remind our correspondents that 
in common with most of the religious press, 
we now charge for the insertion of Obitu- 
aries five cents for every line of nine words 
- except the announcement, which is gratis. 
We would also specially request of Stated 
Clerks of Presbyteries, in sending us re- 
ports of their meetings for publication, to 
study condensation. Omit all statements 
as to mere routine matters, and give simply 
the res geste, and in as few words as prac- 
ticable. 


GENERAL ASSEMBLY DOCUMENTS. — 
‘Stated Clerks and others who have occa- 
sion to forward reports or other documents 
to the Stated Clerk of the General Assem. 
bly, will please make no change in their 
usual address because of the absence of the 
Rev. Dr. Leyburn from this country, but 
forward them as usual to his address, No. 
606 Chestnut street, Philadelphia, where 
they will be attended to. Other Presby- 
terian papers will confer a favour, and pro- 
bably save some trouble, by giving this 
notice a place in their columns. 


— 


THe GENERAL ASSEMBLY PRAYER- 
MEETING.—Our contemporaries, so far as 
they have noticed it, speak with warm com- 

-mendation of the contemplated season of 
prayer preceding the ensuing meeting of 
the General Assembly at Rochester. The 
Central Presbyterian of last week says: 

‘‘We are glad to see it proposed to have 
several days’ prayor-meeting previous to the 
ensuing General Assembly in Rochester. 
It is a happy thought, and we hope will be 
acted upon. The facilities of travel are 
such that many persons can reach Roches- 
ter on Monday, after spending the Sabbath 
at home, and each succeeding day can add 
the more distant brethren, and increase the 
praying circle until it includes the entire 
Assembly, and ushers in the meeting in an 
atmosphere of prayer. Such a meeting, so 
heralded, cannot fail to be a good one, under 
any ordinary circumstances, for there is no 
solvent and medium like earnest and fervent 
prayer. Let true Christians pray together, 
and it will do more to melt all differences 
and promote harmony of feeling than any 
other agency that can be employed. Most 
Assemblies are marked by some peculiar 
feature, distinguishing them from all others. 
We trust that this will be the Assembly 
warked by such an outpouring of the spirit 

of prayer. and supplication, that it will be a 
Pentecostal meeting, and be known in our 
future church history as pre-eminently the 
praying Assembly.” 


An Error.—The opinion appears to be 
prevalent in some quarters that no ministe- 
rial Commissioner should be sent to the 
General Assembly who has not a pastoral 
charge. This is a spirit of exclusion which 
is certainly not in accordance with Presby- 
terianism. If ministers without charge are 
full members of Presbytery, we should like 
to see the constitutional rule which virtually 
proscribes them by limiting their rights. 
It is very true that when ministers, in a 
certain sense, proscribe themselves by a 
resort to mere secular employments, and by 
an abandonment of all ministerial work, 
Presbyteries may be justified in refusing to 
be represented by them in the Supreme 
Court of the Church ; but when it is avowed 
that no minister without a congregation 
should be commissioned, there is an at- 
tempted invasion of the rights of some of 
the most judicious men in the Church. Is 
a minister with a mere fragment of a con- 
gregation fully eligible to a place in the 
Councils of the Church from which the 
learned Professors in our Theological Semi- 
naries, the laborious Secretaries of our 
Boards, and some of the editors of our 
religious journals, who weekly preach to 
tens of thousands of the people, are to be 
summarily excluded? It is preposterous, 
and the principle should be frowned down 
by our Presbyteries. . 

AMERICAN BoarpD or Missrons.—The 
Journal of Missions for April states that 
from August 1, 1859, to February 29, 1860 
—-seven months of the financial year of the 
American Board—the receipts amount to 
but $153,952; that the whole sum needed 
for the year is $446,000. ee 


THe Revivat in Louisvinie, KeEn- 
TucKY.—The Presbyterian Herald of last 
week has the following: 

“The meetings in the Presbyterian 
churches of the city are still kept up, and 
with increasing interest. On last Sabbath 
the communion was administered in the 
Second and Walnut Street churches. It 
was a time of unusual interest in both 
churches. In the Second church, Dr. 
Robinson’s, thirty-three were admitted to 
the communion of the church on profession 
of faith. Inthe Walnut Street church, Dr. 
Rice’s, six were admitted. In the Chestnut 
Street church, Mr. McKee’s, twenty-four 
have Feen admitted during and since their 
recent communion. In the First church, 
Mr. Hoyt’s, thirteen were admitted on | 
Sabbath—fifteen having been admitted at'a 
a communion. The Fourth church, 

r. Senour’s, will not hold their commu- 
nion until next Sabbath week. The meet- 
ings will be kept up as long as the present 
degree of interest continues. The pros- 
pects for a large ingathering are fay more 
encouraging now than they were two weeks 
since. Many Christians are aroused, and 
sinners manifest a willingness to converse 
onthe subject of their personal salvation 
that was scarcely ever known before in this 
city. Will not Christians abroad pray that 
this work may continue, and spread until 
Louisville shall become as famous for its 
piety and morality as it has hitherto been 
for its impiety and wickedness?” 


2 


severest test. 


DIFFERENT ASPECTS. 

HREE yentlemen sat together in friend- 
T ly converse, whom, as representative 
cheracters, we shallcall A, B, andC. The 
cotiversatiot! ‘was principally conducted by | 
the first two, while the other was chiefly a 
listener. Of what they spoke will present- 
Ty be seen, as well as their respective habits 
of thought. 

A.—The longer my intercourse with the 
world, the more thorough my persuasion 
that if there be any goodness in it, it is not 
easily discerned. There is none that doeth 
good, no, not one; and if it were so in the 
earlier ages of the world, it is more empha- 
tically true now, for the degeneracy of man 
seems ever to be progressive. 

B.—I take a different view of the matter. 
The world is rapidly improving, and wher- 
ever I turn my eyes, the most cheering in- 
dications arrest my attention. 

A —I am surprised to hear you say so. 
I see no favourable symptoms. Ignorance, 
knavery, and vice go hand in hand, and 
the judgments of God must be imminent. 

B.—On the contrary, I believe that God’s 
set time to favour Sion is at hand. Lach 
day my hope of the moral regeneration of 
the race rises higher and higher, and I ex- 
ult in the persuasion that all will soon be 
well. 

A.—Your conclusions seem to be drawn 
from very narrow premises. In what coun- 
try do you finda Christian government or 
a Christian people? Trace society from 
the lowest to the highest point in the 
scale, and do you not every where find vice 
in its grosser or more refined forms? Look 
at men in the department of politics, and 
can you find one who honestly acts from a 
good principle? Look at them in the pur- 
suits of business, do you see any thing but 
selfishness, money-loving, and loose notions 
of honesty? Turn to the other sex, and are 
you not shocked at the frivolity, extrava- 


.gance, vanity, and arts which characterize 


them asaclass? In the highest and low- 
est walks of life, men and women, boys and 
girls, exhibit traits of character unlovely 
and vicious. Even the Church, which is 
presumed to be chosen out of the world, 
offers little to comfort the heart under these 
sad convictions. Comparatively small as it 
is in numbers, it.is still more diminutive in 
its graces, and there is so much worldliness 
and insincerity among both ministers and 
people as to lead one to doubt whether true 
religion exists at all. I have had ample 
opportunities for judging, and the longer 
my life is extended, and the more freely I 
mingle with men, the stronger my convic- 
tion is that human goodness is a fancy 
rather than a fact. 
B—Your portraiture shocks me. It is 

a caricature of life, and not a just presen- 
tation of it. With the monsters of your 
imagination I have neither acquaintance or 
sympathy. Surely, you take a morbid 
view of things as they exist; and where 
you see nothing but gvil, I see little but 
good. I always look upon the bright side, 
and always have a bright side to look upon. 
The world is certainly growing. better every 
day, and its now-passing history, when it 
comes to be written, will be far more hon- 
ourable to humanity than that of any era 
which has preceded it. Morals are more 
unexceptionable, principle is of a higher 
tone, and in all the various pursuits of life 
there is a frankness, an honesty, and a re- 
spect for the right, which should cheer the 
heart. In men I see very much to honour, 
and in women little to censure. If we 
turn to the Church, it is all alive with its 
activity and zeal. Religion is achieving 
its greatest triumphs, and the field of its 


operations is rapidly enlarging. Look at | p 


the revivals; how successful and glorious! 
Thousands added to the Church daily, and 
the happy intelligence of progress reaching 
us from every land. These are Pentecostal 
days, and the Millenium is surely at hand. 
Come out of the gloomy region which you 
now occupy, and take your stand on the 
summit from which I make my observa- 
tions, and you will change your views, and 
make your own heart glad. Be assured 
the prospect is brightening, and infidelity, 
irreligion, and indifference are fast waning 
before the triumphs of the Lord. 

Here C., who had hitherto kept silence, 
interposed. Perhaps, said he, the impres- 
sions you have respectively formed are 
both alike true and false in part. He that 
is disposed to take a gloomy view of the 
world, finds nothing but gloom; while he 
who, with a more hopeful temperament, 
looks at things, is equally inclined to exag- 
gerate all the symptoms of good. Both of 
you are too exclusive in the stand-points 
which you occupy, and hence to one every 
thing is deteriorating, while to the other 
all appearances of good are magnified. | 
Truth lies between. The world is sadly 
disordered, but not hopelessly. Society is 
a mixed compound, into which both good 
and bad ingredients enter. Neither men 
or women are perfect, and yet in both 
noble specimens of virtue are to be found. 
Politicians and men of business exhibit all 
the grades from high virtue to irreclaim- 
able baseness. No class of men is either to 
be censured or glorified as a class. A 
discriminating observation will show us 
where to condemn and where to applaud. 
Revivals of religion are neither wholly hy- 
pocritical, or wholly sincere. The Church 
exhibits the same mixture of the pure 
and heavenly, and the selfish and formal. 
Truth has its encouraging triumphs, but 
there is no Millenium. There is much 
that glitters that is false, agd much that is 
unobserved which is able to bear the 
In a word, there is much to 
be seen every where which causes sorrow 
and despondency, and much, too, to call 
forth thanksgiving and zeal. Truth suffers 
by such one-sided representations as you 
have respectively made. The one view 
discourages effort, the other prepares the 
way for disappointment. The one clips 
the wings of hope, the other makes them 
disproportionately large. We should look 
at things as they are, not as our imagination 
makes them. The world is corrupt in- 
deed, and wields the instruments of rebel- 

on; and yet upon this world, bad as the 
material is, God is effectually working, 
inducing many to cast away the weapons 
of their uvrighteous warfare. All is not 
gloom, neither is all brightness; and he is 
the best observer who looks soberly and 
reasonably, and suffers not himself to be 
influenced in his efforts either by despair 
or enthusiasm. 


- 


BARON Humnotpt.—During the last 
years of his life Baron Humboldt was uni- 
formly represented by tourists and others 
as an amiable and venerable philosopher, 
whose suavity and benevolence were quite 
charming. He seemed to be full of good 
will to men, enjoying his well-earned fame 
in a green old age, and extorting admira- 
tion from all who visited him. Since his 
death a large correspondence of his with an 
intimate friend has been published, from 
which it appears that he could say snap- 
pish, unkind, and provokingly sarcastic 
things of the noble friends who surrounded 
and sustained him. This is rather melan- 
choly, and affords another proof of the 
weakness of human nature and friendships 
when not sanctified by grace. 


THE POPE’S IMPOTENCY. 


HE last advices from Europe bring the 
| intelligence that the Pope has fulmi- 
nated a bull of excommunication against the 
King of-Sardinia, the regenerator of Italy. 
There was a time when sovereigns dreaded 
such an ecclesiastical censure, and with 
reason too, for the act of excision exposed 
its object to every species of annoyance and 
danger. Bigotted Romanists would con- 
sider that they did God service in cutting 
off the man whom the Pope had cursed, 
however high might be his station. A 
happy change has now been effected. Ital- 
ians who were once s0 obsequious to the 
Papal power have had their eyes opened to 
its tyranny and iniquity, and are now pre- 
pared to do reverence to the man who has 
incurred the supreme Pontitf’s displeasure. 
The excommunication is regarded as a 
fulmen’’—a most harmless display 
of impotency in an old man who has out- 
lived the common respect of the good. 
Illuminations were promised in all the prin- 
cipal cities in honour of the king, so soon 
as the declaration of excommunication was 
published. This mtSt have a damaging 
effect on the Pope’s supremacy. When his 
immediate subjects, his own dear people of 
Italy, treat with public derision the highest 
and most solemn act of his priestly domin- 
ion, his sun must be far advanced to its 
final setting. We know not what God has 
yet in store for the nations of Europe, but 
should it be his good pleasure to restrain 
them, and prevent their interference with 
Italy, that nation will soon solve the pro- 
blem which now attracts so much specula- 
tion, and with a liberal government and 
free people, the miserable old temporal and 
spiritual tyrant will be deprived of the 
means of doing further mischief. God 


grant that it may be so. ms 


A GIVING CHURCH. 


e have noticed amongst our Recent 
Publications this week Dr. Backus’s 
discourse giving the history of the First 
Presbyterian Church, Baltimore. ‘The fol- 
lowing extract from the discourse will show 
the happy workings of a systematic plag in 
developing the benevolent resources ofthe 
congregation; and we sincerely hope that 
such an example may not be without its 
proper effect on other churches. Dr. Back- 
us says: 

1846, when on a visit to Scotland, 
Chalmers handed me a copy of his ‘Christian 
Economies,’ in which he developed the plan of 
supporting and extending the gospel, which 
has proved so successful in the ‘Free Church,’ 
rendering it one of the most liberal and effi- 
cient churches in Christendom. He warmly 
urged the adoption of something of the kind by 
the churches of this country. On my retura 
occasion was soon found for testing its appli- 
cability to our circumstances. Within a few 
months the Franklin street Church colony 
went out from us, taking a large amount of 
material and spiritual strength. ‘The old plan 
of making contributions had previously lost 
something of its efficiency. .And this, with 


the decrease of our numbers, threatened a very |. 


serious diminution of our collections; so that 
the necessity of some mode of awakening ad- 
ditional interest in this object was deeply felt. 
The ‘Free Church’ plan was submitted to the 
Session, and after some deliberation was adopt- 
ed by them, although not without some mis- 
giving lest the want of familiarity with such a 
mode of contributing, and the difficulty of 
collecting their contributions from so large a 
number might prevent its success. Soon after 
its adoption, it was formally explained in a 
discourse delivered September, 1848. As we 
have now made trial of it during the space of 
ten or twelve years, it may be eaid that while 
it is not claimed to have accomplished all that 
could have been desired, it has nevertheless 
exceeded our most sanguine anticipations; re- 
quiring less toil, producing less friction, and 
ne far greater results than the former 
an. 

The first year of its adoption, notwithstand- 
ing the congregation had been diminished by 
the outgoing colonies to form the Franklin 
street and Westminister Churches, its contri- 
butions increased from three thousand dollars, 
(the previous average), to more than four 
thousand; the second year to five thousand 
four hundred; the third year to over six thou- 
sand, and so on, gradually increasing till they 
amounted to more than ten thousand dollars a 
year, notwithstanding that during this period 
we lost by death and removals contributors 
who had given twelve hundred dollars an- 
nually. In addition, moreover, to these regu- 
lar stated contributions, the congregation has 
given an average of four thousand dollars an- 
nually to special religious objects, making its 
religious benefactions during the last eleven 
years double the amount of those of the pre- 
vious twelve years. 
independent of the ae expenses of the 
church—amounting to-sbout forty thousand 
dollars, and the cost of the new building, (over 
and above the proceeds of the sale of the old 
Church,) about eighty thousand more. To 
some this may seem a large sum for a single 
copgregation to contribute to religious pur- 
poses—an amount that, with the divine bless- 
ing, might accomplish a vast extent of good. 
And yet how little inconvenience has it occa- 
sioned to even the most liberal contributors!” 


SOUTHERN PRESBYTERIAN RE- 
VIEW. | 


HE April number of this quarterly is 
unusually able and interesting. The 
contents are:—1. A Few More Words on 
the Revised Book of Discipline. 2. The 
Relation of Organic Science to Sociology. 
3. The Supernatural in the Scriptures. 
4. Presbyterian Preaching at the South. 
5. The Divine Right of Presbyterian 
Church Government. 6. Baird’s Elohim 
Revealed. 7. Recent Publications. 
riodical Literature. On one or more of 
these articles we will say something else- 
where. That on Dr. S J. Baird’s Elohim 
Revealed is from the pen of Dr. Thornwell, 
who takes exception, as did also this jour- 
nal and the Princeton Review, to the au- 
thor’s views of the imputation of Adam’s 
sin. Dr. Thornwell, in our opinion, shows 
most ably and conclusively that Dr. Baird’s 
theory of imputation is really no imputation 
at all; that instead of the.sin of Adam be- 
ing charged to our account, he makes it ac- 
tually our own individual sin just as much 
as it was that of Adam. The basis on which 
Dr. Baird founds his theory is, that there 
is an essential distinction between the na- 
ture and the person; that the person, with 


all its attributes, is but a development of { 


the nature; that the nature is one in the 
entire race, and that it was this nature that 
sinned and fell. Of course it follows as a 
necessary consequence that thesia of Adam 
was no more his than ours, inasmuch as 
every member of the human family is as 
much a part of that nature as was Adam, 
and of course also it follows that there can 
be no such thiog as imputation. This 
view, as Dr. Thornwell well remarks, is in 
direct antagonism to our standards. Our 
Confession and Catechisms represent Adam 
as, by a covenant and legal arrangement, 
standing as the sponsor, federal head, or legal 
representative of the race, and as thus act- 
ing for us in such a manner that his sin is 
set to our account as if it were our own. 
This is the old-fashioned Westminster doc- 
trine of imputation. The guilt of that first 
transgressicn is charged to us. All this is, 
of course, set aside by the theory of the 
‘Elohim Revealed.” Dr. Thornwell says 
that the work, as to its philosophy in this 
particular, is ‘an American prodigy, a 
downright curiosity.”’ «It is,” he contin- 
ues, ‘(a re-action against the entire current 
of modern thought, not only in theology, 
but in philosophy; as a formal protest 
against nominalism and the spirit of the 
inductive philosophy grounded in nominal- 
ism, as against the received system of or- 


thodoxy, grounded in the same doctrine. 


This has been, of course, © 


8. Pe- | 


It is at least five centuries too late, and five | 
centuries ago it would not have been need- 
ed.” 
Notwithstandiag these strong words of 
disapprobation, however, Dr. Thornwell 
gives the work credit for ‘many fine fea- 
tures,” as being no means -common- 
place,’ and ag evincing ‘‘the hand of ge- 
nius and tbe power of disciplined thought.” 
We take this occasion to commend the 
Southern Presbyterian Review to the atten- 
tion and patronage of Northern readers. 
As the South takes our Northern periodi- 
cals, the favour should be reciprocated, and 
especially in this case, where an able quar. 
terly is strugglicg for continued existence. 


We think it more than probable that North- 


ern readers would not subscribe to all the 
opinions advocated in its pages, but they 
would at any rate have the opportunity to 
see what our Southern brethren think and 


gay. 


REV. MR. HENRY. 


\ KE have already announced the inten- 
tion of the Rev. Mr. Henry of Chi- 
cago, Illinois, to accept the call tendered 
him as co-pastor with the Rev. Dr. McElroy 
of New York. The following paper was 
adopted unanimously by the congregation 
of the South Presbyterian Church, Chicago, 


at a meeting held on the 2d inst. 
Whereas, Our beloved pastor, the Rev. Robert W. 
Henry, has received a unanimous call to the co- 

astorate of the Scotch Presbyterian Church (Dr. 

cElroy’s) of New York city, under circumstances 
which indicate to him that it is his duty to accept 
it, and thereupon he has signified his purpose to 
‘do so, and requests his congregation to unite with 
him in asking the Presbytery to grant him a re- 
lease from his present pastoral relations; and 
whereas, we are persuaded, in view of all the facts 
of the case, as they have come to our knowledge, 
that the call is an urgent one in the providence of 
God, and we do not wish, from selfish considera- 
tions, to conflict with what may be the will of the 
King and Head of the Church in this matter, or 
with the convictions of duty which actuate our 
beloved pastor. Wherefore, be it 

Resolved, That we submit our concurrence with 
the Rev. R. W. Henry in his request to Presbytery 
for the dissolution of his pastoral relations to us, 
and we are the more resigned to do so in view of 
the liberal assistance extended to us by the con- 
gregation calling him in our past time of need. 

Resolved, That while we thus concur, we do so 
under a sad and solemn sense of the bereavement 
which the granting of this request will inflict upon 
us, who have, for four years and a half, been privi- 
leged to enjoy the faithful, zealous, and able min- 
istrations of Mr. Henry; and we would hereby 
testify to our ardent and unceasing attachment to 
him as @ man, & minister, and a pastor, through 
days of dark and trying adversity in the history 
of the South Presbyterian church of Chicago, and 
were it not that the necessity is upen us to do so, 
we could not be persuaded by any means toconcur 
in the above request. 

Resolved, That we record with gratitude in this 
place and on this occasion, that through the bless- 
ing of God upon the persevering and self-denying 
labours of our pastor, this congregation was never 
in @ condition as yp ange and promising as at 
this moment, and never, so far as we can see, 
could he have been called away from us at any 
preceding period without disaster to our interests 
as a church, and an utter dissolution; but now we 
look with confidence to God that he will still pro- 
vide for us, and that a career of success, under his 
blessing, awaits our mission in this city. 

Resolved, That the prayers and best well-wishes 
of every member of this congregation go with our 
brother and his dear family to their new and ar- 
duous field of action, and we anticipate, certainly, 
is the blessing of God will go and abide with 
them. 

Resolved, "That the above preamble and resolu- 
tions be forwarded io the Presbyterian, the Presby- 
terian Expositor, the Louisville Herald, the Pres- 
byterian Banner, the Presbyter, and our city papers 
for publication. 

G. Hoimes, Chairman. 
GeorceE K. Cuark, Secretary. 


COMMERCE AND THE Hoty Lanp.—We 
have received an interesting leeture by 
Captain William F. Lynch, of the Navy, 
well known by his work on the Dead Sea, 
on “The Commerce of the East and its 
Influence on the Great Future of the Holy 
Land.”” The author has condensed within 
a small compass a large amount of geogra- 
phical and topographical information, and 
his speculations as to the probable future 
course of trade and its influence in restor- 
ing vitality to the desolations of Palestine 
are not only plausible, but of epecial inter- 
est, now that the eyes of the Christian 
world are beginning to be more intently 
fixed on the fulfilment of prophecy. 


ACKNOWLEDGMENTS.—We have reccived 
for the Rev. Mr. Chiniquy from March 
28th to April 10th, as follows: 

From several members of the 1st Pres. 
ch., Baltimore, per the pastor, $532.50; 
most of this amount was collected some 
weeks since. Moyamensing Pres. ch. 
Phila., per Mr. Fulton, $23 50; A Friend, 
New York, $20; Kate, $2; per J. P. 
Engles, A Friend, $5; S. A., Mississippi, 
$1; Dr. S., Phila., $10; Two Ladies, 10th 
Pres. ch., Phila., $10; S., Troy, N. Y., $25; 
From Ellicott’s Mills, Miss C. M., $10, 
W. S. H., $5, H. M. H., $5, and C. H, 
$5; A Governess, $2.50; Carlisle, Pa., $5; 
West Arch Pres. ch., Phila., Miss S., $5, 
and H. P. A., $2.50; D. A., $5. 

Bar For the Minister Burnt Out.—We 
have received for the Rev. Thomas G. 
Smith, Willow Creek, Illinois, whose house- 
hold furniture and library was recently de- 
stroyed by fire, as follows: 

From S., Troy, New York, $25; A 
Friend, $5; Unknown, $5; Carlisle, Pa., 
$5; Didymus, $5; A Lady, Greencastle, 
Pa., $5; J. E. G., Brooklyn, N. Y., $5. 


For the Presbyterian. 


ELDERS and DEACONS CONVENTION 


Bennettsvibug, S. C., April 4, 1860. 
Messrs. Editors—I wish to. call the atten- 


tion of such of your readers as reside in 


this region to a movement which is hoped 


will be greatly blessed. At a meeting of 
Harmony Presbytery, held at Hopewell 
Church last week, it was announced by 
the pastor of the church in Camden that 
an invitation was cordially extended by the 
session of that churéh-to the ruling elders 
and deacons of this Presbytery to hold a 
Convention at that place at some conve- 
nienttime. Immediately upon the adjourn- 
ment of that session of Presbytery, the 
ruling elders present with very great alac- 
rity held a meeting, joyfully accepted the 
invitation, expressed their approval of the 
movement, and fixed upon the third Wed- 
nesday in June next, at eight o’clock, P.M., 
as the time for the Convention at Camden, 
South Carolina. Let this be borne in mind, 
especially by all the ruling elders and dea- 
cons in Harmony Presbytery; let it press 
upon their hearts; let it have a solemn 
interest in their prayers daily to Him who 
is the Father of lights and the God of all 
grace, that a special and rich blessing to 
themselves and to the churches may be the 
result. M. 


Geelesiastical Record. 


Mr. H. G. Finney has received a unanimous 
call to the church at Lewes, Delaware. 

The Rev. H. M. Robertson, pastor elect of 
the Presbyterian church of Juneau, Wiscon- 
sin, has received a unanimous call to the 
church of Fond Du Lac, Wisconsin. 

The Rev. George C. Heckman, pastor of the 
Presbyterian Church of Portage, Wisconsin, 
has received a unanimous call to become pas- 
tor of the church at Janesville, Wisconsin. 

On March 31st Mr. W. L. Kennedy was or- 
dained and installed, by the Presbytery of 
Tuscaloosa, pastor of the Burton’s Hill and 
Bethlehem churches. His post office address 
is Boligee, or Eutaw, Alabama. 

The Rev. William C. Cattell, Professor in 
Lafayette College, Pennsylvania, has accepted 
the call to the Presbyterian church at Harris- } 
burgh, Pennsylvania. 


% 


For the Presbyterian. 
PRINCETON THEOLOGICAL SEMI- 
SIRARY. 


~ It may be of special use as well as inter- 
est to 


e. churches, in view of the sad ne- 

cessity devolving on the next General As- 

sembly, of filling a vacancy at. Princeton, | 
and probably constructing anew, to a certain 

extent, the Chairs of this important Institu- 

tion, to publish the following extract from 

a letter of the venerable Dr. A. Alexander 

to a distinguished Director and friend of the 

Seminary, dated December, 1850. What- 

ever may be thought of the precise detail 

which he suggests in the arrangement of 
departments, it is of great value just now 

to know that his wise and comprehensive 

mind projected large things for his cherished 

school, even in view of a diminished attend- 

ance of numbers. Happily his apprehen- 

sion on this point was not realized in the 

life-time of his honoured and gifted sons. 

And still more happily, perhaps, wise men 

like him will not regard any fluctuation of 
numbers as a test of the true value and use- 

fulness of such an Institution. 


* * * * “Tn regard to the subject on 
which you ask for my opinion, viz: ‘Whether 
a fifth Professorship in the Seminary would 
be expedient,’ &c. Instead of an answer con- 
fined to this question, I will briefly express 
my views, which may be considered as my 
‘last thoughts’ on this subject. When the 
apothesis of my clay tabernacle shall take 
place there must be a new arrangement of 
the professorial departments. And to com- 
plete the usefulness of the Institution there 
ought to be six Professorships, as follows: 

Exegetical and Didactic Theology. 

2. Church History and Church Government. 

3. Pastoral Theology, including Composi- 
tion and Delivery of Sermons, and Church 
Discipline. 

4, Oriental Languages and Antiquities. 

5. Mental and Moral Science, and the Evi- 
dences of Natural and Revealed Religion. 

6. Prophecy, including the Figurative, 
Symbolical, and Typical Language, &e. 

Polemical Theology should be divided be- 

tween the Professors of History and of The- 
ology; for it is found by experience that the 
ground must be occupied by these two depart- 
ments. 
- In the new College of the Free Church of 
Scotland they have a Professor for the fifth 
department mentioned above, entitled ‘Apolo- 
getical Theology.” This Dr. Bannerman fills. 
And they have a Professor of Natural Science. 
This we do not want. Let the Professor of 
the ‘Evidences’ well skilled in these 
sciences. The last mentioned, Prophecy, they 
have not; but it is‘ vastly important, if for 
nothing else, to prevent the young men from 
being carried away with new theories of the 
second Advent and Millenarianism. Let a 
judicious, learned man be set to study the 
prophetic writings, which form so large a 
portion of Scripture. It would be worth 
while to support a judicious man to be con- 
stantly employed in this study, whether he 
lectured to the students or not. But there is 
great need of lectures on the true principles 
of interpreting prophecy, and a sober view of 
the fulfillment; with a very cautious expla- 
nation of such as are yet future. * * * 

I think it probable that as to the number 
of students there will be a falling off in this 
Seminary after a few years, and when the 
tide turns, the ebb may be so considerable as 
to be discouraging. But let not the friends of 
this Seminary remit their efforts on this ac- 
count. Let them aim at two things—l. To 
furnish the most thorough instruction; and 
2. To increase the library, so that it may be 
equal to any in the country. 

I am truly yours, A. ALEXANDER.” 

It is now understood that a munificent 
gentleman is ready to endow a Fifth Pro- 
fessorship as soon as it is erected and filled. 
It is also understood that the rare and valu- 
able private library of Dr. J. Addison 
Alexander will bg purchased for the public 
library of the Seminary, and kept in sepa- 
rate alcoves. Thus it seems that God, in 
his adorable faithfulness, will not forsake, 
even with visible favours, an Institution so 
dear to the Presbyterian Church throughout 


the world. M. 


From the Presbyterian Herald. 


DR. JAMES W. ALEXANDER ON 
PREACHING. 


Mr. Editor—The accompanying letter of 
my distinguished and Jamented friend and 
relative, Dr. James W. Alexander, was 
addressed to me in the first year of my 
ministry, while pastor of the church of 
Winchester, Virginia. I send a copy for 
publication, with the hope that it may prove 
as beneficial to others as [ trust it has been 
to me. It is especially commended to the 
attentive perusal of young ministers and 
theological students. B. T. Lacy. 

Frankfort, March 26, 1860. 


New York, March 22, 1847. 

My Dear Sir—I was very glad to receive a 
letter from you, by Mr. B——, having previ- 
ously taken pleasure in the news of your 
prosperous entrance upon the pastoral life. 
You have much cause to rejoice in so early a 
settlement in a pleasing and important charge. 
You will have enough to do. Let me, as some- 
what your senior, most earnestly exhort you to 
acquire and maintain not merely an interest, 
but an enthusiasm in yonr profession. It is 
the lack of this which causes so many minis- 
ters to turn aside with the chief energies of 
their minds to collateral pursuits, and others, 
who avoid this fault, to arrive very speedily 
at the maximum of their ministerial stature. 
The ¢otus in illis is nowhere more important; 
and I sometimes fancy it is not characteristic 
of our young preachers. Especially would I 
urge upon you the cultivation of a temper 
which shall make you, every day in the week, 
regard your discourses as the chief affair of 
life. all great preachers have done so. Thig 
will make your sermons the genuine efflux of 
interested feeling. Among your three weekly 
sermons I hope you will have one of the ex- 

ository sort. I have just finished the He- 

rews, in a series of sixty-two lectures. No 
exercise has ever given me more pleasure, and 
none has been more tolerated by my hearers. 
I have studied the passage exegetically, but 
have taken no notes with me. 

While I am glad that you write one sermon 
a week, [am not so clear that you ought to 
read it. ‘* Haud inexpertus boquor.” I prac- 
tice reading, once in three times, from long 
habit; but if I was to do the thing over again, 
and were at your stage, I would never take a 
line of manuscript into the pulpit. Pardon 
me when [ add, that you will find advantage 
in treating all the great points, as soon and as 
often as possible. By this, I mean to oppose 
a disposition, which has led many, including 
myself, to pass by those topics which are fre- 
quently discussed. For the same reason, I 
would prefer the trite texts; from the necessity 
of the case, they must be the most important 
ones. I made a special examination of hun- 
dreds of texts, in order, preached on by Wes- 
ley, Whitefield, and Robert Hall, and found 
that, with few exceptions, they were all of the 
most hackneyed sort. It isa great saving of 
time, and tends to method and guod preaching, 
to read a little theology every week on subjects 
to be used in sermons. My poor experience 
goes to this point, that the best sermons are 
pondered long, and then written as fast as 
possible. 

Above all, my dear friend, seek to preach 
sermons which flow out naturally from a full 
heart. Nothing so fills the mind with mate- 
rial as a depth of present experience. Viewing 
the subject even in a purely rhetorical light, I 
believe half an hour of prayer is better than a 
day of study. The very glow sets the thoughts 
moving. Hence it is good to pray over a dis- 
course to God before one preaches it to the. 
people. Visiting every week, among truly 
pious parishoners, is very suggestive of preach- 
ing matter. McCheyne used to go to sick and 
dying persons, on Saturday evening, to get 
his feelings adjusted. I recommend to you to 
finish all your preparations by Friday night. 
One day’s rest is marvellously productive of 
spring on the Sabbath. I am unable to find 
the genealogy of our family, of which you 
speak; but will have it copied for you when- 
ever it turns up. 

My wife and children and brother return 
to you their kindest regards. Our youngest 
child lies very ill. We are in the Lord’s 
hands, and to him do I commend it. At 
Princeton, all are as usual. I am your sin- 
cere friend and kinsman, 

J. W. ALEXANDER. 


EXHIBITION oF A PopisH ReEttc.— 
During the past week a “‘relic of the true 
cross,”’ encased in jewels, worth some thou- 
sands of dollars, (the property of an Eng- 
lish nobleman) has, says the Clifton Chroni- 
cle, been exhibited at a neighbouring con- 
vent. 


For the Presbyterian. 


PRESBYTERY OF PHILADELPHIA. 


At a recent meeting of the Presbytery of 
Philadelphia, held on the 5th to the 10th of 
April, the following students of theology were 
licensed to preach the gospel, viz. William H. 
Dinsmore, William C. Stitt, Andrew J. John- 
son, M. D., Hugh S. Alexander, and John F. 


Cowan, Jr. 

The following commissioners were appointed 
to attend the next General Assembly, viz. 

Ministers—Henry A. Boardman, D.D., Lewis 
Cheeseman, D. D., James M. Crowell. Ruling 
Elders—J. Ross Snowden, James Russell, and 
James Dunlap. 

In regard to the proposition referred by 
the last General Assembly to the next, in 
reference to the propriety of re-modelling the 
Boards of the Church, the following paper 
was unanimously adopted, viz. 

A proposition having been made to the last 
General Assembly for the-re-modelling of the 
Boards of the Church, which was referred to the 
consideration of the next General Assembly to 
meet at Rochester, and the attention of the Pres- 
byteries having been called to it in the interval, 
the Presbytery of Philadelphia, at its meeting on 
the 9th of April, introduced and discussed the 
merits of the proposition, and finally adopted 
the following as the expression of its opinion 
on the whole subject, viz:—The system on which 
the respective Boards have been organized has 
been tested. for a series of years, and in its 
practical working has been attended with as few 
inconveniences and as great efficiency as could 
reasonably have been anticipated. Certainly few 
if any abuses, so far as has been made manifest, 
have resulted from the system; and from the 
salutary checks imposed, none of a serious tharac- 
ter are very likely to arise. It is a just principle, 
upon which it is always safe to act, that a system 
which accomplishes its object in a satisfactory 
manner, emg be permitted to remain; and any 

roposition supersede it by an untried system 
is unwise and hazardous. 

In the benevolent operations of the Church there 
must necessarily be a comparatively small num- 
ber whose business it should be to conduct the 
executive work. Large bodies cannot be frequent- 
ly convened for this purpose, and in some cases it 
is with difficulty that even small bodies of men 
are available for this purpose. On the acts of these 
all proper checks should be imposed, and such 
precisely is the present system of large Boards and 
small Executive Committees. To abolish the 
Boards as now organized, and to enlarge the Ex- 
ecutive Committees, so as to make them the 
only responsible agencies of the Church, would 
be attended with no probable good results, as 
for business purposes they would be compelled 
to divide themselves into sub-committees, while 
at the same time the important control of the 
present large Boards would be removed. Direct 
practical knowledge of the operations of the Boards 
as they now exist would forbid so doubtful a 
change. Itis the opinion of the Presbytery that 
the contemplated modification would be unwise, 
if not positively hurtful. 

In regard to the assumption by the General 
Assembly of the duty of electing the chief and 
responsible officers of the Boards, instead of dele- 
gating that right to the Boards themselves, this 

resbytery is of the opinion that such a change 
should not be made. The General Assembly, from 
the variety and multiplicity of its duties, and the 
brief period of its sessions, could not be expected 
to devote the requisite time to the investigation of 
the proper qualifications of candidates, if they 
really had the requisite information before them. 
In addition to this, it might be urged that while 
the election by the Assembly might prove a fail- 
ure by the refusal of the candidate to accept, thus 
causing a vacancy which could not be provided for 
until a following Assembly, and«leaving the Boards 
in a most painful  ehcpeonea it would also be 
very doubtful whether any pastor would leave a 
desirable charge to take a Secretaryship, if his 
election should be subjected to the chances of an 
annual canvass before so large a body as the Gene- 
ral Assembly. The Boards, as now constituted, 
feel their solemn responsibility in selecting the 
right men, and have the opportunity, by frequent 
conferences and close investigation, to ascertain 
the proper qualifications of their officers. The 
history of the past fully vindicates the wisdom of 
the present arrangement, and why should a change 
be initiated which would possibly lead to some 
great error of a practical kind? 

The Presbytery, from a close observation of the 
operation of the Boards, are persuaded that, with- 
out claiming for the present system perfection, the 
substitute proposed should not be adopted. 


For the Presbyterian. 


EXCERPTS. 


Friendship is seldom lasting but between 
equals, or where the superiority on one side 
is reduced by some equivalent advantage 
on the other. Benefits which cannot be 
repaid, and obligations which cannot be 
discharged, are not commonly found to in- 
crease affection; they excite gratitude, in- 
deed, and heighten veneration; but com- 
monly take away that easy freedom and fa- 
miliarity of intercourse without which, 
though there may be fidelity, and zeal, and 
admiration, there cannot be friendship. 

He cannot properly be chosen for a friend 
whose kindness is exhaled by its own warmth, 
or frozen by the first blast of slander; he 
cannot be a useful counsellor who will hear 
no opinion but his own; be will not much 
invite confidence whose principal maxim is 
to suspect; nor can the frankness and can- 
dour of that man be much esteemed who 
spreads his arms to human kind, and makes 
every man, without distinction, a denizen of 
his bosom. 

That friendship may be at once fond and 
lasting ; there must not only be equal virtue 
on each part, but virtue of the same kind; 
not only the same end must be proposed, 
but the same means must be approved. 

A long life may be passed without find- 
ing a friend in whose understanding and 
virtue we can equally confide, and whose 
opinion we can value at once for its justice 
and sincerity. A weak man, however hon- 
est, is not qualified to judge. A man of 
the world, however penetrating, is not fit 
to counsel. Jriends are tender and unwil- 
ling to give pain, or they are interested 
and fearful to offend. He who would 
koow himself must consult his enemies, 
remember the reproaches that. are vented 
to his face, and listen for the censures that 
are uttered in private. Dr. JOHNSON. 


RELIGIOUS INTOLERANCE in SPAIN 


In the British House of Commons, Mr. 


Whiteside called the attention of Parliament 
to the memorial from certain British resi- 
dents in Spain, presented to the Secretary 
of State, complaining of the restrictions put 
upon the exercise of religious worship by 
them; and he asked whether the law of 
Spain visited with punishment a British 
subject resident in Spain for professing any 
other religion than that of the State, or for 
sending his children to any other than a 
Spanish school? 

Lord John Russell said, we are continu- 
ally appealing to the Government of Spain 
with a view to obtain permission for the 
British residents to have worship in their 
houses, and the repeal of some of the intol- 
erable provisions of the Spanish law. The 
penal law of Spain declares that a person 
who shall celebrate divine worship other 
than according to the Roman Catholic reli- 


gion shall be subjected to banishment, and 


there are some other provisions of a similar 
character. But besides all these provisions 
it seems to be either the established practice, 
or, perhaps, the established law of Spain, 
that this law shall be put in force by the 
clergy, by their calling in the civil force 
when there is any infringement of the law. 
There was a case some time ago of a child 
born of British parents, which was baptized 
by the medical attendant, who was a Roman 
Catholic. The child was buried in the Pro- 
testant cemetery, and the priest called upon 
the Alcalde of the place to have the child 
disinterred, and re-interred in the Roman 
Catholic cemetery. Mr. Buchanan exerted 
himself very strenuously in this matter, and 
at last prevented this being done. It is not 
the fact that Mr. Buchanan is at all indif- 
ferent to or neglectful of these questions. 
But to attempt to change the law on this 
subject is quite hopeless. The law is very 


bigotted, the Government is very bigotted, — 


and the people are still more bigotted than 
either. But the Government and the civil 
authorities have no objection, by way of in- 
dulgence, to allowing, on the representation 
of foreign Ministers, in certain cases, wor- 
ship to take place in private houses; and, 
with regard to the education of the children, 
if there were several of them I suppose there 


' would be some indulgence in that respect. 


From Our London Correspondent. 


London, March 21, 1860. 
ITALY AND THE PLEBESCITE. 


Messrs. Editors—It was a happy move on the 
part of the Liberals in Italy to put the real state of 
feeling in that country to the test bya series of 
Popular.votes on the question of annexation, No. 
thing has spread so universal a satisfaction among 
the general public of England for many years as 
the result of that vote. On his own territory, and 
among his own gubjects, the Pope has been shame- 


fully outvoted; ‘and, in spite of the tremendous 


spiritual power he pretends to wield, the Italian 
populace have shown themselves capable of assert- 
ing, to his face, their national rights and their 
national will. 

In ltaly the present is thus a period of revolu- 
tion, Buta revolution which, in all its characters, 
has hitherto indicated a race of noble and generous 
spirits, well able to command themselves, and put 
a restraint upon their_strongest instincts when the 
cause of liberty de:mahds self-denial and patience. 
Gladly would the Pope, gladly would the Austrian 


| Emperor, and, for anght that we can tell, without 


any overwhelming disappointment, would Napo- 


. leon himself Have witnessed the outbreak of popu- 


lar commotions and the excesses of riot in the 
streets of Italian sities. From such a state of 
things, these despots might have hoped to draw an 
excuse for binding new and heavier chains upon 
these subject people, and so postponing their 
emancipation to an indefinite period. Perhaps 
we wrong the Emperor of the French in suggest- 
ing the possibility that, under some circumstances, 
he might have belonged to this degrading category. 
I hope so cordially. As it is, his shrewdness, and 
sagacity at least—perhaps, too, his regard for the 
interests of Italy—have bound him to the popular 
cause, and he is not likely to regret his election. 
The world has been astonished at the character of 
those Italians as developed during the last twelve 
months. Who could have hoped that, left so 
much to themselves, they would have so well 
acted the part of a freedom-loving people? The 
explanation may in part be due to the fact now. 
so plainly apparent that the priests are, to a great 
extent, in favour of liberty, and that their influence 
has been all along at work to restrain and regulate 
the popular action, in the prospect of attaining by 
this rational and wise course the happy state of 
affairs towards which the nation seems at length 
rapidly tending. The mad howlings of the Irish 
priesthood and the ignorant rabble that follow 
them, had impressed the English public with the 
idea that the priests of Italy would use their 
power only to repress the rising spirit of freedom. 
But in this they have been happily quite mistaken. 
Every where the majority of the priesthood have 
sided with the enlightened laity. Nay, in many 
cases they were seen leading the Liberal voters to 
the poll by hundreds at a time, to swell the tri- 
umph of the popular cause. For such a result 
few were prepared, but it now appears that those 
who were best acquainted with the secret move- 
ments in the Italian Peninsula, were in expec- 
tation of it. The Bible has for many years been 
the word companion of multitudes who wear the 
sacerdotal vestments, and the free principles of 
the love of God have found admittance to many 
hearts which dared not express themselves in 
word or action, and yet longed for such a time as 
this, when they could give utterance to all they 
had learnt, and show a bold front in behalf of 
liberty and truth. A friend, who has spent much 
time in the south of France, has lately assured me 
that he was long ago informed of this state of 
mind on the part of many of the priests by Italians 
with whom, from time to time, he came in con- 
tact,and who assured him that whenever oppor- 
tunity should arise, there would be found “a great 
company of the priests” prepared to become “ obe- 
dient to the faith.” If this is the explanation of 
their conduct, then truly we see at this moment in 
Italy one of the most singular and promising 
developments of this wonderful age; and, per- 
haps, we arc not too sanguine in expecting some 
large defection from Rome on the very soil of Italy, 
that may remind Europe of the stirring times when 
Luther’s voice rang over her central regions, and 
echoed from all her peninsulas and islands, in, 


_accents of hope for humanity. 


NAPLES AS MAD AND WICKED AS EVER. 


The condition of Naples is becoming more and 
and more desperate. No man is safe in that land 
of cruelty and suspicion. No man, however just 
and honourable, can retire to his chamber after his 
Aaily duties have been déne with the assurance 
that ere morning his house will not be invaded by 
the police, and his person seized, imprisoned, or 
hurried on board the exile ship. A private letter 
from a personal friend who has just been a visitor 
of that unhappy city paints the alarm of the citizens 
in the strongest colours. Though an Englishman, 
he was glad to escape the possibility of being taken 
into custody “by mistake,” and came off in good 
time. In the steamer which conveyed him to 
Rome many members of distinguished families 
were flying from the dangers which beset them at 
home. The landlord of the hotel where he had 
lodged was among the number, and when he left, 
it seemed as if the foolish King and his advisers 
were resolved to make the city no longer a tolera- 
ble abode, except their own degraded creatures. 
We can easily conjecture to what all this is sure, 
ere long, to lead. The war is already proclaimed 
which will give to right the place which might has 
hitherto held. . Sardinian troops are on their way 
to Tuscany and the Romagna. The Duchies are 
on the eve of electing representatives to sit in the 
Piedmontese Parliament. 

The King of Sardinia is likely, ere many weeks 
are over, to be excommunicated and cursed “ with 
bell, book, and candle,” by the Pope, and thus 
there may, and probably will be, a complete and 
final separation effected between Victor Emmanuel 
and the “Holy Father.” It will be matter of con- 
gratulation to all who love truth and hate tyranny 
to hear of the accomplishment of this impending 
judgment. Multitudes, we are told, are preparing 
to visit Rome in order to be present to witness the 
solemn farce by which the sentence will ibe rati- 
fied. Already preparations for the greater excom- 
munication are in the act of being made, and all 
the Church millinery of Rome ‘will be at work 
from this time till the day when the terrible sen- 
tence is pronounced to give imposing solemnity to 
the occasion, and, if possible, to strike terror into 
the hearts of impenitent and turbulent princes. 
We may well hope that this example of clerical 
arrogance may sink into the heart of Europe and 
teach the awakening nations. how inseparable is 
spiritual despotism from temporal tyranny. Could 
this lesson be once learned, the secession from Po- 
pery might be expected to become almost univer- 
sal. Certain it is that to the governing classes the 
iron rule of Rome is becoming intolerable except 
where it is exercised, as in Austria and Spain, in 
support of the authority of Princes who have no 
idea of what is due to their subjects. Every en- 
lightened philanthropist will rejoice to be assured 
that Count Cavour is not a man to truckle to the 
degrading principles of men like these. He fears 
not the Pope, while he loathes his government and 
the thunders of the Vatican, nay, the awful solem- 
nity of the Papal excommunicatio major will be to 
him a thousand times welcome, if it only give him 
the opportunity of getting rid once and for ever of 
the Papal element which so banefully affects the 
character and mars the prospects of his rising coun- 
try. 

THE FRENCH EMPEROR AND ANNEXATION. 

_ The Savoy question has been dividing attention 
with the above and with the new measure of Par- 
liamentary Reform which is now before the British 
people. These threé matters now engross our 
thoughts, and occupy conversation in political cir- 
cles. All seem to regret that Napoleon should 
have tarnished the glory of his policy by grasping 
the rocky and poor province which for so many 
centuries gave its name to the reigning family of 
Sardinia. It is but little that Savoy can do for 
France, while its annexation excites jealousies and 
fears in the minds of neighbouring nations little 
likely to be allayed by professions, however excel- 
lent. England has little interest in defending Sar- 
dinia’s claim to the province. But Switzerland, 
whose neutrality was guaranteed in 1815, sees in 
the appropriation of Savoy great danger to her 
independence, and a plain and unjustifiable breach 
of the treaty obligations of France. Prussia Jooks 
to her Rhine provinces, and sees that the very 
arguments employed to justify the seizure of Savoy 
will apply to some future annexation of Mayence 
and Cobourg; while little Belgium, protected hith- 
erto, like the Swiss Republic, from nations stronger 
than herself, by a ratified neutrality, may well 
begin to doubt how long her southern regions, so 
rich in coal which France needs, and in metals, 
which she imports at present so largely from other 
lands, will be allowed to remain her own. Napo- 
leon might have increased his fame for probity and 
high-mindedness by resisting the paltry temptation. 
His covetousness has put the nations on the qui vive 
more than ever, and forbids disarming in the pre- 
sence of a danger which all of. them see to be 
alarming. 

THE REVIVAL IN LONDON. 


Mr. Brownlow North is again in London, and is 
preaching, as often as his strength will allow, to 
crowded audiences at the West End. His success 
in London, though considerable, is less striking 
than it was in Scotland, and he seems to feel that 
he onght not to continue much longer here than his 
engagements demand. One of these will take him, 
early next month, to Woolwich, where he has long 
looked forward to the privilege of proclaiming the 
gospel among the military. Woolwich is part of 
the metropolis, though fully nine miles from its 
centre, and with Greenwich forms one of the large 
Parliamentary constituencies. The soldiers, chiefly 
artillery, sappers, and engineers, number in their 
ranks and among their officers many truly Christian 
men, and Mr. North will find a hearty welcome 
when he makes out bis visit. 

The revival in London is silently working its 


| way. Superficial observers are apt to say that the 
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excitement is dying out, but this is a mistake. The 
kingdom of God, at some periods more than others, 
“cometh not with observation,” and there are dis- 
tricts in London where the Spirit's work is going 
forward successfully, though few hear much of it 
beyond the circle of those who are the instruments 
in its promotion. St. Paul's and Westminster Ab- 
bey, St. James's Hall and Exeter Hall, besides six 
or seven of the largest theatres, are occupied every 
Sabbath day with attentive audiences. The Rev. 
Dr. McLean lately preached in one of these. _ 
The debate iu the House of Lords on the subject 
of services in theatres, and the proposal to prevent 
the Established clergy from preaching there, have 
done good rather than harm. Last Sabbath even- 
ing the preacher in the Marylebone theatre was 
the Rev. William Chalmers, of Marylebone Pres- 
byterian church. On the former Sabbath he had 
occupied the boards of the Victoria, where he - 
preached for about three quarters of an hour to an 
audience of “the unwashed,” who paid as respectful 
an attention as he could have had in any congrega- 
tign of accustomed worshippers, At one part of 
his sermon, indeed, the close of an eloquent appeal, 
his hearers in the upper gallery seemed, for the 
moment, to forget the occasion, and carried away 
by their feelings, began an undeniable ruff. But 
the impropriety was at once detected by those who 
had been guilty of it, and its first sounds were 
checked by an instant and universal hush, nor was 
it repeated. One of the preachers informed me 
that on leaving the house where he had preached, 
and mingling with the crowd, he could hear re- 
marks which indicated how much the people 
valued the privilege thus brought to them--re- 
marks little complimentary to the Irish peer— 
Dungannon—who endeavoured so unseasonably to 
close the thea@es against one class of preachers. 


RELIGION IN THE NORTH.. 


In Scotland the religious movement spreads and 
deepens, From Berwick to Lossiemoltth in Bantl 
shire, the work of revival has taken possession of 
the east coast. Every village has had a share in 
the hallowed influence, and in some cases the 
change has been both surprising and delightful. 
The fishing populations especially, as if more 
ready to sympathize with the Galilean apostles 
than others, have in almost all their families be- 
came deeply and* graciously impressed. These 
portions of the people have many peculiarities. 
They are generally esteemed less intelligent, as 
they are certainly more isolated, than other com- 
munities, and hitherto their peculiarities have ap- 
parently militated against their improvement. But 
of late they have been marvellously moved. Drink- 
ing, Which was their bane, is now greatly abated, 
and even when at sea their united song of praise 
can be often heard on the shore as their fleet 
moves towards the fishing-grounds over the smooth 
waters. 


WASHINGTON LETTER. 


[CORRESPONDENCE OF THE PRESBYTERIAN. } 


Various Affairs in the Senate—Polygamy in Utah— 
Dangerous F-xcitement in the House—Cause for 
Serious Apprehension—Proposition to Arrest Mr. 
Schell for Contempt of Authority—Report on the 
President's Protesi—Expiration of Lent—A Hap- 
py Release. 


Wasnuinaton, D.C., April 10, 1860. 

Messrs. Editors—The Senate spent last Tuesday, 
3d inst., in voting upon the varions amendments to 
the Indian Appropriation Bill. After that they took 
up the Homestead Bill, which has been passed by 
the House of Representatives, and which has been 
reported, together with the Senate’s own Homestead 
Bill, by the Senate’s Committee on Public Lands. 
Both bills are now, therefore, before that body, the 
one being moved as a substitute for the other. In 
the House, Messrs. McCuernanp, Noein, Lamar, 
VALLANDIGHAM, KeitTT, and others, discussed the 
bill for the suppression of polygamy in Utah, dur- 
ing the course of which debate the act of the Ter- 
ritorial Legislature of Utah was read, conferring 
upon the Mormon Church the “power and anthori- 
ty, in and of itself, to originate, make, pass, and 
establish rules, regulations, ordinances, laws, cus- 
toms, and criterions, for the good order, safety, gov- 
ernment, convenience, comfort, and control of said 
Church.” This is a legitimate growth from the 
old claim that “the Church hath power to decree 
rites and ceremonies;” a rather fragrant scion of 
that stock, but still its legitimate offspring. The 
very same kind of authority—a human authority, 
miscalled the Church—which establishes rites and 
ceremonies uncommanded in the Word, and which 
ordains holidays, and prefers them to Sabbath holy 
days of God's appointment, has made this miserable 
Mormon Mohammedanism. | 

On Wednesday, 4th inst. the Homestead Bill 
was again debated in the Senate by Messrs. Pugs. 
and WIiGFaLL; and the Mormon Bill in the House 
by Mr. Goocu and others. The House also took 
up the Senate’s West Point (Military Academy) 
Bill, containing the provision for the Texas regi- 
ment, but refused to make that bill a special order 
for any particular time. By the way, there isa 
letter without a signature in the last number of the 
New York Observer, entitled “The Army and the 
Church,” which seems very like the vaunt of their 
established power in that Institution, by the de. 
nomination which has so long usurped its control; 
to which it may be well that the attention of the 
determing friends of religious liberty in this coun- 
try should be directed. 

On Thursday, 5th, the bill for the suppression of 
polygamy in Utah passed the House of Representa- 
tives by a vote of—yeas, 149; nays, 60. There 
was an abolition speech delivered by Mr. Lovz- 
JOY on the same day, during the delivery of which 
there was probably the fiercest excitement which 
has been witnessed this session. The temper of 
the House is manifestly not improving; but on the 
contrary, it is evidently growing worse. And we_ 
are sorry to have to say to the Christian people of 
this country that we are persuaded, on, good author- 
ity, that there is danger of such wholesale personal 
collision on the floor of the House as will shock” 
and grieve the hearts of those who really love the 
country from one end of it to the other. Persons 
not given to raise needless cries of alarm think 
there are signs of the approach of that state of 
things. No opinion is here expressed as to where 
the blame may rest in such a deplorable event, but 
if the Christian spirit of this country is not a spirit 
of discord, hatred, distraction, and bloodshed, it is 
high time that Christian spirit was showing itself 
in some way or other tocurb these fearful elements 
of hatred. There were a few weeks of lull after 
the election of officers, when men seemed tired of 
attacks, accusations, and recriminations. We fear 
the lull is past, and the storm has returned. A 
speech of the ill-natured stamp may be made an 
almost any question, in Committee of the Whole, 
where the latitude of debate is singularly large. 
And then there are measures befure each House 
which are deemed necessarily to bring up the 
great vexed question of the country. 

On Friday, 6th inst.. Mr. Covops, from the 
Special Committee of Investigation, of which he 
is the Chairman, submitted a resolution to the 
House—‘ That the Speaker issue his warrant, di- 
rected to the Sergeant-at-Arms, commanding him 
(the said Sergeant-at Arms) to take into custody 
the body of Augustus Schell, and the same forth- 
with to bring before this House, at the bar thereof, 
to answer as for a contempt of the authority of 
this House, in refusing to produce a paper when 
thereunto required by a Committee of this House.’ 

On Monday, 9th inst., Mr. Winstow of North 
Carolina, from the same Committee, called up the 
subject again, and presented a minority report for | 
himself and Mr. Rosinson of Illinois, taking the 
ground that “the Committee have no power to 
compel Mr. Schell to produce the paper in ques- 
tion, which was one of a private character; that 
there was no proof that the money which the 
signers of the paper subscribed was spent in an 
illegal manner in Pennsylvania, nor had the elec- 
tion of any one in that State been questioned; 
and that to exercise the power claimed would be 
an unjust interference with private rights, and 
would lead to disastrous consequences.” Mr. 
CovopE moved that the subject be postponed to 
Thursday week; but afterwards withdrew that 
motion, and the report was re itted—yea 
105, nays 80. | 

Immediately after this, Mr. Hickman, from the 
Committee on the Judiciary, to whom the Presi- 
dent's Protest was referred, read from the Clerk’s 
desk the report of the majority of that Committee, 
concluding with the resolution that “the House 
dissents from the doctrines of the special message 
of the President of the United States of March 28, 
1860; that the extent of power contemplated in 
the adoption of the resolutions of Inquiry of 
March 5, 1860, is necessary to the proper dis- 
charge of the Constitutional duties devolved upon 
Congress; that judicial determinations, the opin- 
ions of former Presidents, and uniform usage, 
sanction its exercise; and that to abandon it would 
leave the Executive Department of the Govern- 
ment without supervision or responsibility, and 
would be likely to lead to a concentration of 
power in the hands of the President, dangerous to 
the rights of a free people.” 

Mr. Houston of Alabama, and Mr. Taytor of 
Louisiana, were the minority of the Committee. 
The former presented a minority report, setting 
forth the “intention of the framers of the Constitu. 
tion to confine the several departments of the 
government to their appropriate spheres, so that 
One might not encroach upon another, and thus 
endanger the equilibrium which it was necessary 
to preserve; that the House of Representatives 
should confine its action to the limitations and re. 
quirements of the Constitution; that it is alike due 
to justice, and the character of our government at 
home and abroad, that it should not be used for » 


Pi eas 


Oppression or mere party advantage, by investi- 


gating vague and scandalous imputations founded 
on street rumours and newspaper articles;”’ and 
then proceeding to define the Constitutional powers 
of the House, as not embracing the powers of par. 
tizan reproach and censure of the Executive, with. 


out the due form of impeachment. And thus these 
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red in the 
Senate a calm and learned speech, on/ the resolu. 
tion of Senator Davis, on the subject of fights in the 


territories. - 
The managers of the wilder and Areer amuse- 
ments are to be congratulated on thd expiration of 


fettered by the regulations of that scason of ecclesi- 
astical fish, oysters, and egys, that they are said not 
to do very weil at that time; but when the annual 
expiation is just over, and the indulgence is plenary 
and fresh, and bearing full authority fora twelve 
month, then that which, by a strange euphemism, 
is called gaiety, re-commences with a wilder rush; 
and we cannot but feel that when the welfare and 
happiness of a great people are so deeply risked, 
as is the case, upon the wisdom, the temperance, 
the moderation, and the patriotism of a large part 
of the population of this city—that there is a higher 
authority calling for the prayers of Christian men 
after Lent is over—higher, by far, than any author- 
ity which can be pretended for Lent itself. 


Foreign Jtems. 

A PitcriMaGE TO THE HoLy 
Lanp.—According to public advertisement 
in the Romanist journals, the departure of a 

y of pilgrims was to take place at Mar- 
seilles on Sunday, the 18th of March. The 
journey will qecupy about two months. 
The pilgrims will spend all the Holy Week 
at Jerusalem; they will then visit Bethle- 
hem, the Convent of St. Saba, the shores 
of the Dead Sea, the river Jordan, Samaria, 
Galilee, the Lake of Tiberias, Tabor, &Xc. 
Two or three abbes, well qualified, have the 
charge of the caravan. The price of the 

ilgrimage from Marseilles, there and back, 

is fixed at 1250 or 1300 francs for pil- 

ims of the first class, and at ‘1050 or 
F100 francs for pilgrims of the second 


class. Provisions are included in the ar- 
rangement.—Evangelical Christendom. 


Sermons For Hire.—The following ex- 
traordinary advertisement appeared in a 
recent number of -the Clerical Journal: 
‘¢ A Beneficed Clergyman, who preaches to 
a respectable congregation, will lend his 
sermons to any brother whose occupations 
preclude leisure for composition.. The dis- 
courses are original in the strictest sense, 
earnest, and striking, and will be furnished 
at the rate of ten shillings each. An order 
for a month’s sermons, accompanied by a 
P.O. order for £2 ($10), will meet with 
prompt attention, and the utmost confi- 
dence.” 


_ Hieuest Peak oF THE EArta’s Sour- 
FACE.—Humboldt in his ‘“‘ Aspect of Na- 
ture” states that the highest peak of this 
earth’s surface is Dwalagiri. It is 8187 
meters above the level of the sea. A higher 
has’ since been discovered, according to the 
Annuaire for 1860. It is Kenichinginga, 
on the western range of the Himalayas. It 
reaches the enormous altitude of 8588 me- 
ters—about 28,200 feet. 


Tae Comine Ecrtpse.—M. An- 
tonio Aguilar, Director of the Observatory 
of Madrid, has addressed a letter to M. 
Leverrier, informing him that, at his re- 
quest, the Spanish Government has taken 
measures for the convenience of foreign as- 
tronomers desirous of visiting Spain for the 
purpose of observing the total eclipse of the 
18th of July next. M. Aguilar proposes 
the mountains of Oca, the Moncayo, the en- 
virons of Calatayud, and the Penagolosa as 
the most convenient points; in which case 
the preliminary places of meeting should be 
in the towns of Burgos, Agreda, Calatayud, 
and Castellon de la Plana. M. Leverrier 
has already informed the Observatory that 
the French expedition directed by M. Faye 
has selected the summit of Moncayo for ob- 
servations. 


ANOTHER PorisH Miracie.—The Lon® 
don Zimes’ Naples correspondent writes on 
the 8d ult.:— A miracle! a mighty mira- 
cle!, has just been wrought at Pozzuoli, 
and the Bishop, the Lord-Lieutenant, the 
Syndic, the Judge, and all the police au- 
thorities and agents, have witnessed, certi- 
fied, and registered it. A fire burnt down 
the church of St. Januarius in Pozzuoli, on 
the first day in Lent.. A strong wind from 
the sea saved the chapel in which the 
sweating stone is preserved, and the saint 
(or the fire) caused the said stone to run 
blood in profusion, some of which the 
Bishop caught with cotton wool!’’ 


LITERATURE IN GREENLAND.—A print- 
ing-office and a lithographic establishment 
has recently been formed for the first time 
in Greenland, and a work published by it 
has just made its appearance. A German 
journal in mentioning the fact says :—* It 
is entitled the Kaladit Okalluktualliait, 
and is a collection of legends written and 
printed by natives in the Greenland lan- 
guage, with a Danish translation. The 
work is embellished with twelve engravings 
on wood, executed by a native (the Green- 
landers are skilful in such work), and con- 
tains also eight national songs, with words 
and music, and altogether forms a work as 
interesting as it is original.” 


IMPROVED Process IN THE MANUFAO- 
TURE OF CLoTH.—At the Leeds (English) 
Chamber of Commerce recently, it was stat- 
ed by the President that a Frenchman had 
submitted to him a piece of cloth seventy- 
two inches in width, which he affirmed he 
could produce at seventy-five cents per yard. 
The principle was the adoption of a machine 
whieh wrapped a woollen thread around a 
cotton thread, and this produced a fabric 
looking like woollen, but which could be 
produced at the price named. The ma- 
chinery is to be tested. © 


ANGELO’s HousE.—The house 
of Michael Angelo at Florence, which is 
filled with works of art, has become the 
property of that city, by the bequest of Sig- 
nor Buonarotti, one of the great sculptor’s 
descendants. As some opposition was made 
by Signor Buonarotti’s heirs, the Tuscan 
Government settled the matter by paying 
them 4000 scudi. It is stated that among 
the treasures thus become public property 
are several unpublished works by M. Angelo 
in prose and verse, and a number of interest- 
ing letters from his illustrious contempora- 
ries. 


NATURAL PHENOMENA AND THEIR 
Causes ACCORDING TO THE CHINESE.— 
The earthquake is ascribed to the convul- 
sive struggles of a huge tortoise, to shift 
the earth from off his back. The eclipse is 
said to be caused by a voracious dog, in his 
attempts to swallow the orb of day. And 
though some know better, and are aware that 
it has to do with fixed laws, and occurs at 
regular periods, yet excitement prevails 
whenever the phenomenon occurs: gongs 
are beaten, and crackers are fired from every 
house, to frighten away the hungry beast. 
— Pictures of the Chinese. By the lev. R. 
H. Cobbold, M.A. 


Exposure or Fatse “ Retics” AT VIEN- 
NA.—On the 16th ult. the relics belonging 
to the Cathedral of Vienna were to be ex- 
hibited on the high altar. Some of the 
more remarkable objects are—a fragment of 
the linen girdle worn by our Saviour, one 
of the thorns from his crown, a piece of his 
shroud, a piece of the tablecloth used at the 
Last Supper, and a napkin which was worn 
by the Slessed Son of Mary soon after his 
birth. Next in estimation to the above- 
mentioned relics is a part of a veil worn by 
the Virgin. — Vienna Corr. London Times. 
[How truly deplorable! ] 


Prince ALFRED UNDER DISCIPLINE.— 
The United Service Gazette says that Prince 
Alfred is being brought up in the service 
precixely the same as if he were the son of 
a private gentleman. ‘He messes with the 
midshipmen, keeps his regular watch, dines 
occasionally in the ward-room, and takes 
his turn to dine with the captain. He is 
treated by his mess-mates as, in all respects, 
one of themselyes—is called to order by the 
caterer, und runs the same risk of being 
made the subject of a practical joke as any 
other young gentleman—himself, however, 


being generally pretty forward in the busi- 


unfinished. 


| ness of playful mischief. Upon one ques- 
tion, that of smoking, the young prince is 
steruly denied the privilege indulged in by 
other officers. That growing weakness of 
the age, most mischievous in its conse- 
quences, particularly when carried to excess, 
is prohibited as far as Prince Alfred is con- 
cerned, and upon one occasion, we believe, 


for a fortnight for being detected in the act 
of ‘blowing a cloud.’ 

Death oF Mrs. JAMESON.—The Lon- 
don Times anaounces the death of this 
lady, well known as an authoress and art 
critic. Her illness was of a few days dura- 
tion only. 
room of the British Museum she complained 
of a cold, and in two or three days a severe 
attack of bronchitis succeeded, from the 
effects of which she never rallied, expiring 
on the evening of Saturday, the 17th ult. 
For two years past she had been engaged on 
a laborious and elaborately illustrated work, 
announced by Messrs. Longman, and nearly 
completed, the “ History- of our Lord and 
of His Precursor, St. John the Baptist, 
with the Personages and Typical Subjects 
of the Old Testament as Represented in 
Christian Art.’ 


THE WALDENSIAN CourcH.—La Table 
Vaudoise publishes an address to the Vau- 
dois Church and her friends, giving an 
account of what has been done since the 
last: Synod in May, 1859. At Florence, 
the work of evangelization pregresses satis- 
factorily, and Livourne and Pisa urgently 
call for a Vaudoise minister. An evange- 
list has been sent to Milan, where a place 
has been hired for preaching and worship. 
The Vaudoise ininistore have been author- 
ized by Government to visit the Protestant 
soldiers in all the military hospitals of Pied- 
mont. Some thousands of Bibles and New 
Testaments, and more than thirty-five thou- 
sand tracts, have been distributed. The 
work of evangelization has been continued 
in the old stations, but there is great need 
of more labourers and more means. At 
Turin, Genoa, Nice, Favale, Cagale, Vog- 
hera, Courmayer, and Pignerol, the meet- 
iags for public worship are multiplied, and 
the progress is encouraging. The schools 
are every where among the most pleasant 
and satisfactory fruits of the evangelical 
enterprise. Mr. Morel, late pastor at Rora, 
is about to carry his ministry to the bosom 
of the Vaudois colony in Uraguay. 


MAacAuLAY AND Mrs. BEECHER STOWE. 
—Notwithstanding Macaulay’s reputation 
for conversational power, he appears to 
have uttered few bon mots, to have made 
few conversational points which are repeated 
and remembered. One of the very few 
good stories current of him is the following: 
It is said he met Mrs. Beecher Stowe a 
Sir Charles Trevelyan's, and rallied her on 
her admiration of Shakspeare. ‘ Which 


‘‘Desdemona,” said the lady. ‘Ah, of 
course,” was the reply, “for she was the 
only one who ran after a black man.” 


Rapacity oF Arctic Doas.—One dog 
is missing, the remaining twenty-nine de- 
voured their two days’ allowance of seal’s 
flesh (sixty or sixty-five pounds) in forty-two 
seconds. It contained no bone, and had 
been cut up into small pieces, and spread 
out upon the snow, before they were per- 
mitted to rush to dinner; in this way the 
weak enjuy a fair chance, and there is no 
time for fighting. We do not allow them 
on board.—Captain McClintock. 


General Items 


+ 


his Royal Highness had his leave stopped 


After a visit to the Reading- 


of his characters do you like best?’ said he; . 


CoLONIZATION BUILDING.—We perceive 
(says the National Intelligencer) that the 
American Colonization Society have broken 
ground for the erection of a large building 
in Washington, on the fine lot at the corner 
of Pennsylvania Avenue and Four-and-a-half 
street. This building will form one of the 
handsomest private improvements in the 
city. With a front of twenty-five feet on 
the avenue, and eighty on Four-and-a-half 
street, the ground story will be constructed 
of ornate iron, and the second and third 
stories of dressed stone or marble. The 
second floor will be used by the Coloniza- 
tion Society; the other floors will be rented. 


PREMIUM FOR* ADVENTURERS.—The 
French Minister of Algiers has placed 2000 
francs in the hands of the Geographical So- 
ciety of Paris, to be added to the sum of 
6000 francs, already in their hands, which 
sum will be given to the first traveller who 
succeeds in arriving in Algeria or Senegal 
by way of Timbuctoo. 


A FAattarut STUDENT OF THE BIBLE. 
—The Bangor Whig, under the obituary 
head, announces the death of Mrs. Mary 
Fulton Ellis, of Topsham, who died at the 
residence of her son, Dea. William Ellis, of 
Upper Stillwater, on Sunday, the 11th ult., 
at the ripe age of ninety-one, and adds: 
‘In connection with this announcement we 
have the remarkable fact stated, that Mrs. 
Ellis had read the Bible through no less 
than eighty times, averaging once every 
year for four-fifths of a century. We think 
there can be no parallel found for this.” 


Domestic Hews. 


From Catnirornia.—The steamer North 
Star, arrived at New York, brings the Califor- 
nia mails of the 20th of March, and $1,150,- 
000 in gold. The excitement at San Francis- 
co and other parts of California in regard to 
the silver ore discoveries at Washoe, Mono 
Lake, and Walker Lake, in Western Utah, 
still continued, and thousands of adventurers 
were migrating to the diggings. The state- 


and the extent of the discoveries, were the 
subject of many contradictory newspaper re- 
ports. A violent shock of an earthquake was 

felt on the 15th ult., in nearly the entire 

length and breadth of California, extending to 

Carson Valley in Western Utah. The accounts 

from British Columbia state that eleven job- 

bing houses at Victoria had closed their busi- 

ness, and that one-third of the population had 

gone to the Fraser river mines. ‘The Indians. 
continued very troublesome. i 


ARRIVAL oF a Japanese Saip-or-WaR.— 
The Japanese steam corvette Candinamavich 
arrived at San Francisco, on the 17th ult., 
forty days from Jeddo. This corvette is the 
first native vessel ever permitted to leave the 
shores of Japan. Having been sent by the 
Emperor to announce that the Japanese em- 
bassy would leave by the United States steamer 
Powhatan, on the llth of February, via the 
Sandwich Islands and San Francisco, for 
Panama, whence the emoassy will proceed by 
railroad to Aspinwall, where it will be taken 
on board the steam frigate Roanoke, and con- 
veyed direct to Washington, up the Potomac. 
Lieut. J. N. Brooks, of the United States Navy, 
at the request of the Japanese government, 
consented to assist in the navigation of the 
corvette across the ocean. The chief Admiral 
of the Japanese navy came as a passenger. 
The steamer will remain at San Francisco 
until the arrival of the Powhatan, when she 
will return to report the progress of the Em- 
bassy. The Japanese corvette is 250 tons 
burthen, carries 10 guns, and her crew con- 
sists of 57 men. The people of San Francisco 
are delighted with the arrival of the Japanese, 
and are doing every thing in their power to 
entertain their visitors. Salutes, dinners, &c., 
were the order of the day. ‘The Japanese 
were a little surprised at the lack of ostenta- 
tion in their reception. The Japanese Ambas- 
sadors in the steamer Powhatan were hourly 


| expected at San Francisco. 


Perririep Bopy.—In exhuming some bodies 
at a family graveyard near Crawfordsville, 
South Carolina, lately, the body of a woman, 
buried some twelve or more years, was found 
: petrifaction, with each article of dress per- 

ect. 


American ENTERPRISE IN AUSTRALIA.—One 
of the Australian correspondents writes home 
to England that ‘“‘our road and coach travel- 
ling is really in a very perfect condition. We 
owe this entirely to American enterprise, aid- 
ed, no doubt, by the large expenditure o 
roads in the last six or seven years. We hive 
now three great lines of macadamized roads, 


equal to the best English roads; one from 


ments in regard to the richness of the ore. 


from Melbourne to Castlemaine, seventy-six 
miles, and partially thence to Sandhurst, 
omar at and three from Melbourne to 
roadford, fifty miles, towards Beechworth. 
The coaches from Geelong to Ballarat accom- 
wae the distance in six hours and a quarter. 
‘The coaches are built on the American model, 
and have been annually increasing in size 
until they have acquired monster dimensions. 
On the Castlemaine road there is a monster 
coach carrying fifty. Here then we have 
Americans leading even in that old English 
art of stage cuaching.” . 


A SomnamsButic Feat.—The Worcester 
(Massachusetts) Spy says:—George W. Sen- 
ter, of Cincinnati, Ohio, a passenger by the 


and leaped off upon the ground while the 
train was in rapid motion, about fuur miles 
east of this city. Fortunately he fell in a soft 
place, and was not much hurt. 


of Notions in advance of its owner. 
CRANBERRIES.—The Boston Post says the 


the people there have entered into their spring 
work of cranberry planting. Nearly every 
piece of marsh, swamp, or upland which can 
be made available for its culture, have been 
secured by capitalists, and are now being 
speedily transformed into rich and valuable 
cranberry meadows. 


First Car Direct Sr. Lovis.—On 
Saturday, 3lst ult., the first car, direct from 
St. Louis, arrived at the Hudson River rail- 
road depot, making the trip through in five 
days. The car was loaded with lard for 
Hewitt & Co., New York, being the first load 
ever brought through without change of cars. 
The wheels are so constructed as to suit any 
track, thus overcoming any difficulty arising 
from different guage of rails. : 


Hatt Sroru at tHE Sovrna.—On Sunday, 
Ist inst., a severe hail storm, accompanied by 
thunder and lightning, passed over Charleston 
and Augusta. The hail stones, it is stated, 
were of exceeding large size and irregularly 
shaped—some round and flat, while others 
were large and cylindrical. Oae hail stone, 
probably larger than the average, measured 
one inch and a quarter lengthwise and the 
same in girth. At Wilmington, North Caro- 
+ on the same day, there was a heavy fall 
of rain. 


Sartor ScHoois.—If the sailor;says a New 
York paper, is better educated, and his calling 
made m@e respectable, he will be further 
removed from temptation, and less easily as- 
sailed by it. The service needs peculiar care, 
because it is in a peculiar condition. Special 
schools should be established to train boys for 
this calling, and they should be so conducted 
that a protecting guardianship may be exer- 
cised over the youth when he has ceased to be 
a pupil. A new class of seamen would grow 
up under such an influence, and the name of 
an American sailor cease to be the reproach 
that it has become in foreign ports. In Mas- 
sachusetts and in Maryland, in this country, 
these Nautical Schools have been established, 
and they command support and are found of 
great service in England. 


EXTRAORDINARY Feat.—An entire block of 
sixteen brick and stone buildings, 320 feet 
long and from 90 to 140 feet deep, was raised 
last week by means of screws in Chicago. 
The buildings covered about an acre of ground, 
and weighed over twenty-five thousand tons. 
They were raised a distance of four feet ten 
inches, by means of six thousand screws placed 
beneath. The operation probably has never 
been performed to so great an extent before. 
It was accomplished at the rate of about one 
foot per day. None of the houses were less 
than four stories high, one was six stories, and 
eight were five. 


, STATUARY FoR THE CaPiToL.—Two cases of 
statuary that lately arrived from Italy were 
opened, on Monday of last week, in the old 
hall of the House of Representatives. They 
contained two large white marble statues by 


| Crawford, one representing Justice, and the 


other History, intended for one of the great 
bronze doors on the east front of the capitol. 
These statues, says the Intelligencer, are jastly 
much admired, as they appear to have been 
beautifully designed and correspondingly ex- 
ecuted. | 

Deata From Fricat.—Upon the occasion 
of a recent fire at Triadelphia, Montgomery 
county, Maryland, Mrs. Ana Beckett, who re- 
sided in one of the houses, died suddenly 
from fright, produced by the conflagration. 
She went out, and seeing the flames, returned, 
and falling upon a couch, was dead in two 
minutes. She was about thirty years of age, 
and leaves a large family. 


A Fisu Story.—At a fire in New Haven, 
four engines were stationed in line, carrying 
water from a long distance. After the fire, a 
lively fish, about three inches long, was found 


¢ in the box of the engine furthest from the 


water, having been sucked through the hose 
of four machines, and a seive in the box of the 
last engine only prevented him from being 
played upon the fire and roasted alive. 


Buack Rain.—The Syracuse (New York) 
Courier reports a shower of black rain in that 
city on Thursday, 5th inst. Fences, &c., 
looked, after the shower, as though they had 
been very copiously sprinkled from sponges 
dipped in black ink. 


A Stace Burnev.—On Friday, 8th inst., 
the coach carrying the mail from Lock Haven 
to Tyrone, Huntingdon county, took fire be- 
tween Lock Haven and Bellefonte, from a 
lighted match thrown into the straw in the 
bottom of the coach, and was entirely con- 
sumed, together with the mails aad the bag- 
gage belonging to the passengers. In an in- 
stant every thing was.enveloped in flames. It 
was with difliculty that the passengers escaped 
from the stage unhurt, the horses having taken 
fright and run off. We doubt whether there 
is a similar accident on record. 


ARGUMENT FoR A Paip Fire Department. 
—At afire ina dwelling-house at Philadel- 
phia, on the 6th inst., it is said that per- 
sons in firemen’s equipments made a rush 
for the sleeping apartments, and plundered 
the bureau drawers, carrying off almost every 
thing they could conveniently conceal. Quite 
a number of articles were taken away from 
a fully-equipped fireman. Jewelry and other 
trinkets, valued at several hundred dollars, 
are missing. 


Street Rartroavs.—The Philadelphia In- 
quirer says that there are now in thas city, in 
active operation, nineteen passenger railroad 
companies, who transport from one section of 
the city to another, daily, between one hun- 
dred and forty and one hundred and forty-five 
thousand persons, and receive from seven to 
eight thousand dollars per day, which would 
exceed two millions of dollars annually. 


Tae Excirement.—A Meadville (Penn- 
sylvania) paper says:—The oil excitement 
continues without abatement in the eastern 
part of the county. New wells are opening, 
which promise to outstrip in yield all former 
precedent. We learn of one from which they 


-have taken one hundred and twenty barrels 


per day. Strangers are flocking in from every 
direction, and extensive preparations are mak- 
ing for boring all along the line of Oil Creek. 
Many of our citizens have purchased sites, 
and will soon be upon the ground with the 
necessary apparatus for bringing the oily sub- 
stance from its subterranean hiding-place. 


Death From Seatep Can Fauits. 
—A United States soldier named Hezroo died 
a short time since at Steilacoom, near Puget’s 
Sound, through eating strawberries wh 3h had 
been preserved ina tin can. It was found 
that this poison had formed through the acid- 
ity of the fruit coming in contact with the 
metal of which the can was composed—the 
effect, when eaten, being to ulcerate the 
stomach, and finally to cause death. 


Tae Coouie Stave Trapve.—The immigration 
of Cvolies to the West Indies, is progressing 
actively, as appears from late Jamaica journals. 
Two vessels recently arrived at Demerara 
together brought 686 of this class, and the 
agent for Jamaica at Calcutta had reported 
that 2350 would be ready to leave for that 
island by the lst of March. The announce- 
ment of the great fire at Barbados on February 
16th, created much alarm in the different 
islands, and active measures had been taken 
in some of the large towns to guard against 
such a Catastrophe. 


AmericaN Mepicat LiteratoreE ABROAD.— 
The Philadelphia Medical News says the ua- 
usual activity of the medical press in this 
country within the past year, is attracting to 
our literature a much larger share of attention 
abroad than it formerly commanded. In look- 
ing over our recent files of English journals, 
we observe that Dr. Simpson, (whose lectures 
we are re-publishing in this ace orp in & 
recent clinic on ovariotomy, alludes to the late 
work of Professor Gross, of this city, as the 
“most complete work on systematic surgery 
in the English language.” The elaborate 
treatise on ‘‘Therapeutics” by our fellow- 
townsman, Dr. Stille, receives a short but 
highly complimentary notice in the London 
Lancet of March 10th, and Mr. Parish’s “‘ Prac- 


tical Pharmacy”’ is ‘‘cordially recommended” 


midnight express train to Boston, on Wednes- ' 
day of last week, rose from his seat while | 
sound asleep, stepped out upon the platform, . 


THE PRESBYTERIAN, 


He footed it . 
to the city, consoling himself with the reflec- | 
| tion that his carpet bag would reach the City 


cranberry fever still rages at Cape Cod, and . 


Geelong to Ballarat, fifty-four miles; two | by the same periodical, as ‘‘admirably suited 


to the requirements of the practical pharma- 
ceutist.”” The Dublin Quarterly, likewise, in 
a review of Professor Flint’s valuable work 
on the Heart, declares its “most hearty ap- 
proval of the author’s ability, industry, and 


wv 


Foreign Hews. 


FROM EUROPE. 


The steamer Prince Albert brings London papers 
to the 3ist of March. 

According to the Paris correspondent of the 
London Posi, the relations between France and 
England were not in a very satisfactory state. 

A demonstration had taken place at Rome in 
honour of the birth-day of Garibaldi, when the 
crowd was dispersed by the guldiery. Many 
persons were wounded. 3 

The agitation in Hungary continued, and a num- 
ber of arrests had been made in Pesth. 

A peace has been concluded between Spain and 
Morocco. 

Lord John Russell had announced to the House 
of Commons that the San Juan question was ap- 
proaching a settlement. 3 

The Atlantic Telegraph Company bad deter- 
mined to raise $125,000, to be expended in efforts 
to raise the old cable. 

The London Herald understands that a Congress 
of the Great Powers will be held, in the course of 
a few weeks, at London. 

The French Senate had, in effect, rejected by a 
large rrajority, petitions for its- intervention in be- 
half of the temporal power of the Pope. 

It was reported that Switzerland will protest 
against French occupation, civil or military, of 
Chablais and Fancigny. 

The last accounts from Cochin China bring in- 


telligence of the complete success of the French in | —~—— 


that quarter. 

Victor Emanuel had accepted the annexation of 
Tuscany to Sardinia, and signed a decree to that 
effect. 

The Savoy Question—The annexation of Savoy to 
France was generally regarded as an accomplished 
fact. The London Times admits that the Emperor 
Napoleon had gone so far that he could not in 
honour recede without a fight, and says that he 
must be permitted to carry off his prey. Tue Sar- 
dinian troops had commenced the evacuation of 
Savoy, and the French troops, returning from Lom- 
bardy, were expected to arrive in that province on 
the 25th of March. Russia, Prussia, and Austria, 
in their replies to France, concerning the annexation, 
had declared in substance that they had no right to 
interfere. The annexation, it seems, is to be con- 
summated without taking the votes of the people, 
as was done in the Italian provinces just annexed 


to Piedmont. 


GREAT BRITAIN. 


In the House of Commons the Savoy question 
was again debated, and the conduct of the British 
government was censured by several members. 
In the House of Commons, on the 21st ult., the bill 
limiting the hours of labour of women and children 
in the bleaching and dyeing works, was passed by 
a large majority. 


FRANCE. 


General Dufour, who is on a special mission 
from Switzerland, had an interview with the Em- 
peror, and expressed himself satisfied with his as- 
surances to respect the Swiss interests. The dis- 
patch of the French government, explaining the 


necessity for the annexation of Savoy, has been 


published. It contains no new points further than 
thase set forth in Napoleon's speech on the open- 
ing of the Legislature, except the statement that 
« France disavows the theory of natural frontiers.” 
The Emperor Napoleon, in receiving the deputa- 
tion from Savoy, said that the re-union of Savoy 
anid Nice to France had been resolved on in prin- 
ciple. It was stated that Russia had sent a dis- 
patch to Paris opposing the annexation, and protest- 
ing against the application of the theory of natural 
frontiers. The reply of the British Government 
had reached Paris, and it was understood that it 
had. not renounced all hope of preventing the 
annexation of Savoy, or at least of reducing it to 
proportions which would make it a constant source 
of embarrassment to France. 


SARDINIA. 


The Sardinian Council of State had decided that 
the concordat concluded by Austria with the Pope 
is not binding in Lombardy. The Paris Constitu- 
tionnel states that the Pope had addressed a moni- 
tory letter to King Victor Emmanuel, intimating 
that henceforth all relations between the Pope 
and the royal family must be considered as broken 
off; that his Majesty will understand that he has 


openly violated the laws of the Church, and is | 


formally excommunicated. The Pope reserves to 
himself the duty of taking into consideration the 
interests of the Universal Church and the good 
Papists of Piedmont, before proceeding to severer 
measures, which, in any event, weigh from hence. 
forth upon the person of the King. Le Nord says 
the moment the Pope’s bull is fulminated, the cities 
of Milan, Geneva, Leghorn, Turin, Bologna, and 
Florence, have agreed to illuminate, and give the 
character of a national celebration to the event. It 
was said at Vienna that the French troops at 
Rome would retire to Civita Vecchia if the Pope 
excommunicated Victor Emmanuel. Another re- 
port from Vienna is that the Neapolitan troops will 
at once enter the Papal States, if the Sardinians 
take possession of the Romagna. The Paris Patrie 
states that 50,000 men were about to be levied in 
Tuscany, and 25,000 in the Emilian provinces, 
thus increasing the Sardinian army to 300,000 men. 


ITALY. 


The Pope finding that his monitory letter to 
Victor Emmanuel has had no effect, excommuni- 
cated all persons attempting to excite insurrections 
in the Romagna or the Legations. It remains to 
be seen how this move will affect the consolida- 
tion of the States of Northern Italy. He had also 
sent a protest to all the powers against the annexa- 
tion of the Legations toSardinia. Austria had sent 
a protest to the German Diet against the annexa- 
tion of the Italian Duchies to Sardinia. The Paris 
Patrie asserts that the King of Naples, notwith- 
standing the Pope’s invitation, refuses to occupy 
the Papal dominions with Neapolitan troops. It 
was supposed that the whole of the Pope’s troops 
would be employed to garrison Rome. The Nea- 
politan army will occupy the Marches, to prevent 
a conflict with the Piedmiontese. 

All the letters from Venice, Rome, and Naples, 
give a lamentable description of the state to which 
the people are reduced by the unrelenting tyranny 
of these governments. At Naples the streets are 
crowded day and night with horse and foot 
patrols, so that many of the citizens remain 
coinparative prisoners in their houses, rather than 
subject themselves to the insolent bearing of the 
spies and police that beset every part of the city. 
On the evening of March 30th, certain disturbers 
of the public peace attempted a manifestation 
against the police, which was instantly repressed. 
Order and tranquillity have been preserved with- 
out any incident to recount. Another royal decree 
convokes the electoral assemblies of the A¢milian 
provinces for the 25th March, and another decree 
appoints fifteen new Senators. 


SPAIN AND MOROCCO. 


A treaty of peace between Morocco and Spain 
had been ratified. Morocco cedes to Spain all the 
territory between the sea and the road to Anghera, 
and pays twenty millions of dollars as an indem- 
nity. In the meantime, Spain holds Tetuan. It 
was believed that the Queen of Spain is anxious to 
send Spanish troops to the Papal States. 


HUNGARY. 


A letter from Pesth says that great indignation 
has been excited in Hungary by the announce- 
ment that the Austrian Government has sold to 
England all sorts of arms taken from the Hun- 
garians after the revolution of 1848. The orna- 
mental arms were given up on condition of being 
restored. A Vienna letter of the 16th ult. says 


the Government has this day received afflicting 


news from Hungary, viz: that at other places, as 
well as Pesth, popular demonstrations have been 
made to commemorate the revolution of the 15th 
of March, 1848. It is reported at Dresden that 
not only the Prussian Government, but the Saxon 
also, are at present negotiating with their allies of 
the Zollverein on the subject of concluding a 
treaty of commerce with France similar to that 
just concluded with England, 


AUSTRIA. 


A Vienna dispatch of the 19th ult. announces 
that Austria, considering the annexation of the 
Central Italian States to Piedmont a flagrant viola. 
tion of the treaty of Zurich, which formally reserved 
the right of the deposed princes, resolved to adjourn 
the renewal of official relations with the Court of 
Turin. The Minister of the Interior had rebuked 


the Austrian functionaries in Hungary, for not 


watching the movements of the populace, and re- 
porting the persons who were hostile to the gov- 
ernment. 


INDIA. 


Advices from India to February 24 have been 
received. The news was unimportant. The total 
cost for the suppression of the recent mutinies of the 
natives was estimated at $200,000,000. 


CHINA. 


Accounts from China to the 30th of January 
state that the rebellion had revived, and was caus- 
ing the government considerable apprehension. 
The coast defences along the Gulf of Pechele were 
ordered to be repaired and strengthened. The 
United States Commissioners had brought their 
labours to a termination, and all their claims against 
the Chinese government had been adjusted. Fifty 


percent, with twelve per cent. interest will be 


paid in a short time. 


WHOLESALE PRICE CURRENT. 


CORRECTED FOR THE PRESBYTERIAN. 


New York. Philadelphia. 
Pot, Ist s°t, 10Ulbs . . 5.20 @ 5.25 5.124 5.31} 
Peari 5.60 @ (5.65 6.25 5.69 
BEESWAX 
COFFEE 
Cuba, 6 12 12} 2 @ 18 
. « 4 15} ¢ 16 16 
Triage, do. 10 ll 9} 
Maracaibo, do. . . 135 14} 124 i4 
13+ ¢ 14 125 14} 
St. Domingo, do 12 12 


COTTON. 
Louisiana and Mississippi 


8 13 73 13° 
8 13 7) 13 
N. Alabama & Tenuesse 8} 125 ) 12j 
Carolina and Georgia . . 8h 124 74 123 
FEATHERS, 
Fairandgood ..... 42 4h 4 
FISH. 
Mackerel, No.1 bbl ... . 16.62} @ 17.50 17.00 18.50 
——— No.2 . ... 14.50 15.00 15.00 16.50 
— No.3 .... 10.00 10.25 10.50 11.00 
— No.3,small.. 475 5.00 5.0 6.25 
Herring, pickled, bbl . . 3.25 4.00 3.25 4.25 
Herring, box ‘‘% e 22 25 23 25 
Herring, scaled .... 30 32 30 35 
Cod, dry, 1I2ibse.. . 3.124 3.624 3.50 3.56 
FLOUR. 
Pennsylvania, bbl . . . 5.25 5.75 5.75 6.00 
—— extragfancy 5.30 7.235 6.124 7.50 
Western, Penn’a, & Ohio 5.15 5.75 5.75 6.00 
Brandywine ..... 6.25 6.50 6.125 6.25 
Scra dad 4.25 4.75 5.37% 5.50 
Mid lings 3.50 4.00. 4.00 4.25 
Rye Flour ..... « 3.50 4.40 4.25 
Corn Meal, Pennsylvania 3.50 3.60 3.50 
GRAIN. 
Wheat, Pennsylvania 1.20 1.48 1.45 1.50 
hite e 1.45 1.63 1.60 1.70 
Southern red ..... 1.40 1.48 1.45 1.50 
Southern white .... 1.50 1.70 1.60 1.70 
RYE, 
Pennsylvania .... . 83 84 85 86 
Southern. . « « 80 82 3 85 
CORN. 
OATS. 
Pennsylvania ..... 44 45 46 47 
° 43 445 44} 46 
Barley, Ohio & New York 80 83 80 86 
FRU 
Raisins, bunch, box 2.373 2.40 2.40 2.60 
half boxes « 4.6 1.22 1.20 1.31} 
quarto boxes .. 60 70 70 72 
kegs 4.50 4.50 5.00 
2.44 2.50 2.57 2.65 
see ess . 4.25 4.50 : 43 5t 
Almonds, soft shelled . . 12 16 13 13 
— hard shelled. . 74 8 7 74 
Apples, . . 2.00 5.00 2.50. 5.00 
Cranberries, @bbl .. . 10.00 18.00 
Ginger, green, Plb.. . ll 15 
Citron, aa 17} 20 19 20 
Oranges, box .. 75 2.10 624 2.75 
75 2.<0 625 2.75 
Figs, Smyrna, .... . 8 16 
Peaches, unpared. .. . 9 12 9 12 
16 14 16 
Ground Nuts, bushel 1.25 1.65 1.45 1.65 
Hay—loose ...... 90 1.25 


yslaughter ..... 63 9} 10 
Carraccas . « « 22 22 
« << 29 82 28 $2 
Flooring, Yellow P 
ooring, Yellow Pine. . 17.00 32.00 17.00 19.50 
White Pine, Susquchanna 14.00 30.00 14.00 16.50 
Yellow Pine, Virginia, . 15.00 16.00 14.00 16.50 
Hemlock, Lehigh. . . . -50 11.50 8.50 11.00 
Spruce Flooring . . . . 13.00 15.00 13.00 13.50 
Shingles, C. N. 30inch. . 19.00 25.00 20.00 25.00 
MOLASSES. 
Cuba, Muscovado 253 29 28 36 
2t 25 25° 26 
New Orleans, @bbl. . 47 50 45 47 
Steam Syrup ...e. 23 50 23 54 
Olive, ® gallon 1.12 1.25 1.05 1.15 
pin 6.25 6.50 
Linseed, 63 58 59 
Whale Crude ..... +5 48 47 54 
win 58 60 60 65 
perm 1.55 1.50 1.55 
Lard » do 95 v0 93 
PROVISIONS. 
Beef, Mess, @bbl ... 8. .00 .00 
Pork, Mess . é .25 75 
— Prime. .. ] 13.00 
Hams, smoke 13 


d 10 
in salt & pickle 9 ( 
Sides, smoked. . - § 
o in salt & pickle 
Shoulderssmuked ... 
Mitieg 


we 
Se 
wo 
a 
Sip 
~ a & 


Butter, Firkin. . .. « ] 20 13 19 
solid, in kegs ° 1 l 
—— Roll ..... 15 20 14 19 
Goshen ° 21 24 15 19 
Lard, Jersey . 114 @ ll 12 12F 
Western e 11} ll 11? 12 
—— do b (105 11t 
Rice, Carolina. .... 4.00 4.624 4.25 374 
SEEDS. 
Cloverseed, bushel . .. 4.64 5.00 3.75 4.75 
1.60 1.72 1.60 1.62 
Timothy ‘ 3.00 @ 3.50 3.00 3.25 
SUGARS. 
Brazilwhite ..... 7.80 8.00 7.75 8.00 
brown 6.50 7.00 7.00 7.25 
Havana white 9.00 9.50 8.00 9.00 
brown and yellow 6.50 8.75 7.00 8.00 
Manilla 6.75 7.124 6.50 7.00 
New Orleans ..... 6.25 @ 7.75 6.37} 7.874. 
Bead . . 9.50 10.00 8 10.00 
Poste 6.50 7.87 7.50 8 00 


Married. 


On the 29th ult., by the Rev. J. C. Gillam, the 
Rev. A. Harnep of East Greenville, Stark county, 
Ohio, to Mrs. Saran Gitpraita of Mount Eaton, 
Wayne county, Ohiv. 


On Thursday, 29th ult., by the Rev. G. Vin 
Artsdalen, James Esq., of Huntingdon 
county, to Mrs. Mary Lautuer of Juniata county, 
Pennsylvania. 

On the 8th inst., by the Rev. John Patton, Mre 
Rozpert Cross of Columbia, Tennessee, to Mrs. 
Hannag Kerr of Philadelphia. 


On Wednesday evening, 4th inst., in the Second 
Presbyterian Church of Pottsville, Pennsylvania, 
by the Rev. S. F. Coit, the Hon. Coarves D. Hippie 
to Miss ApeuiA M. Seirzinaer, all of Pottsville. 


On the 3d inst., by the Rev. Robert Gamble, Mr. 
WitiraM Harrison Hitcaman of Philadelphia, to 
Miss Sve A. Lerever of Paradise, Lancaster coun- 
ty, Pennsylvania. | 

On the 5th inst., by the Rev. Henry Wagner, 
Joan Samuex Snyper, Esq., of Orwigsburg, Penn- 
sylvania, to Miss ANTOINETTE PintarD MILLETTE 
of Philadelphia. 


At Milton, Pennsylvania, on the 5th inst., by 
the Rev. Dr. Watson, Mr. DeLAune Gray of Belle- 
fonte, to Miss Mary SerpDE.t of Milton. 


On March 29th, by the Rev. 8. A. Gayley, Mr. 
Joun H. Barnes of Baltimore, to Miss Beutan J. 
McCay of Cecil county, Maryland. On the 5th 
inst... Mr: Ropert H. Nessitt to Miss Marna A. 
Tosu, both of Mount Pleasant, Cecil county, Mary- 
land. Also Mr. Jesse to Miss Resecca 
SaarP.ess, both of Port Deposite, Maryland. 


September 6th, 1859, at Jacksonville, Centre 
county, Pennsylvania, by the Rev. William I. 
Gibson, Mr. Samuet Atey to Miss Fanny Joan- 
ston, daughter of J. B. Johnston, Esq. On the 9th 
of November, Mr. Witt1aAmM Hueaes to Miss AMAn- 
pA McKinbsen, daughter of Joseph McKibben, de- 
ceased. On the Ist of February, Mr. Joun M. 
SmytH to Miss Magaie E. Miviiken, daughter of 
Joseph Milliken, Esq., of Clintonville, Clinton 
county, Pennsylvania. On the 23d of February, 
Mr. Henry Groves to Miss Harriet Kreps, both 
of Washington Furnace, Clinton county, Pennsyl- 
vania. 


Obituary. 


Died, on Friday morning, March 30th, Mr. 
JOSEPH McKIBBEN of Cedar Spring, Clinton 
county, Pennsylvania, in the sixty-fifth year of 
his age. 

Died, in Tuscarora, New York, on the 29th ult., 
of congestion of the lungs, LOIS MILLER, onl 
child of the Rev. W. D. and Mrs. D. M. McKIN- 
LEY, aged fourteen months. 

Died, in Zanesville, Ohio, March 30th, of whoop- 
ing cough, SHERMAN ROGERS, second son of 
the Rev. JAMES M. and FRANCES E. PLATT, 
aged two years and seven months. 

Died; at the residence of her uncle in Jefferson 
county, Virginia, LAURA, daughter of WILLIAM 
and LAURA MOORE, in the sixteenth year of her 
age. 

Died, in Portage, Wisconsin, on the 13th ult., 
Miss DIANTHE C., daughter of the Rev. JAMES 
B. PLUMSTEAD. She died in the Lord. 


Died, on the morning of February the 18th, after 
a short illness, Colonel JOHN CLARK, aged 
seventy-five years. At the time of his death he 
was the only ruling elder in the Donegal church, 
in which office he served for about thirty-six 
years. Ie was one of the oldest citizens of Lan- 
caster county, Pennsylvania, and was widely 
known and highly esteemed for the uprightness 
and integrity of his character. He was an humble 
Christian, a sincere friend, always kind and cheer- 
ful in his family, and one that will be greatly 
missed in the Church of God, for like Enoch of 
old “he walked with God and was not, for God 
took him.” J.J. L. 


Died, after a short illness, on the 23d ult., at 
New Brunswick, New Jersey, the Rev. GEORGE 
BROWN SCOTT, M.A., minister of the Established 
Church of Scotland. Deceased was born at Culross, 
Scotland, July 24th, 1815, where his early charac- 
ter and behaviour secured the respect and esteem 
of allwho knew him. He pursued his studies at 
the University of Edinburgh, where he was gradu- 
ated with distincgion, having attended not only 
all the classes prescribed for the National Clergy, 
but others in different departments of literature 
and science. These supplementary studies gave 
him or advantages on entering Divinity Hall, 
under Dr.. Chalmers, where he continued four years. 
It is well remembered by his fellows with what 
marked consideration he and his productions were 
regarded by that good and great father of the 
modern Church. But it was reserved for later 
years to manifest the marked and excellent quali- 
ties that distinguished our departed friend. It 
was after he became a pastor in the Presbytery of 
Cairston when the last great secession from the Old 
Kirk occurred. Mr. Scott’s enlarged historical 
and scrpptural views, as well as his signal equi- 
nimity, enabled him to look far above and beyond 
the mere question of “ Non-intrusion” which lay 
on the surface. He would be fettered by no em- 
barrassing obligations to either party; and yet he 
received from both General Assemblies formal and 
distinguished approval. Almost alone he carried 
successfully a prominent case of alleged “ Non-in- 
trusion” through the Presbytery and the Synod to 
the General Assembly, for which he received the 
thanks of that venerable Court. Mr. Scott regard- 
ed the issues of that stormy Pyle: as mainly a 
contest between corruption and faction on the one 
side, and the maintenance of the essential pastoral 
office on the other. Recent events only confirmed 
him in the correctness of these views, which he 
then advocated with such remarkable ability, 
mildness, and effect. His views of the nature of 
the ministry were most scriptural, solemn, and 
self-abusing. The writer recently asked Mr. Scott 
whether he did not regard the compromise of the 


ministerial function to lay faction as the generic 
evil in the modern Church? “That is,” said he, 
‘‘the comprehensive expression of the great issue 
now pressing: upon the British and American 
Churches. Deceased leaves a wife, and a daughter 
six years of age, to lament his loss. But we a 
and trust that they, with other mourning friends, 
will so live as to meet him again in a blessed im- 
mortality.— Communicated. 

Died, near Zanesville, Ohio, March 3st, of 
paralysis, Mrs. NANCY CULBERTSON, widow of 
the late Samuel W. Culbertson, Esq., aged seventy- 
nine years. Mrs. Culbertson was brought — 
Philadelphia, and was the neice of the late Rev. 
Alexander Boyd of Newton, Bucks county, Penn- 
She removed to Ohio in 1808, where 
she survived her husband nearly twenty years. 
For nearly forty-five years she was a communi- 
cant in the Presbyterian Church, and it may be 
truly said of her that her delight was in the law 
of the Lord, and in his statutes did she meditate 
day and night. Even when deprived of alimost 
every capacity for enjoying the outer world, she 
loved to think upon the passages of Scripture with 
which she had, by devout experience, become 
familiar, and to call to mind the hymns which she 

treasured up in her memory. In her daily 
life she Was a constant example of Christian pa- 
tience, and meekness, and gentleness, and it was 
delightful to notice how strongly she attached the 
younger members of the family to herself, notwith- 
standing her almost speechless infirmity. Pos- 
sessed of an excellent and cultivated mind, and 
showing a commendable interest in whatever per- 
tained to her children’s welfare, she was careful 
to impress upon them the supreme importance of 
saving truth, the excellency of the knowledge that 
is in Christ Jesus, our Lord. In her death she had 
that peace which is given only to those whom God 
loves. May her children and grand children be 
all partakers of the same confidences, and heirs of 
the same reward. P. 


Roatices. 


PRESBYTERIAN BOARD OF PUBLICATION. 
—The Presbyterian Board of Publication will meet 
at their Rooms, No. 821 Chestnut street, Philadel- 


Tuesday next, 17th inst., at four o’clock, 
JosepH H. Jongs, Recording Secretary. 


SIXTH PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH.—The 
Sixth Presbyterian Church, Spruce street above 
Fifth, Philadelphia, will be open for service to- 
a (Sabbath) evening, 15th inst., at eight 
o’cloc 


NORTH-WESTERN THEOLOGICAL SEMI- 
NARY.—The Board of Directors of the Presbyte- 
rian Theological Seminary of the North-west will 
hold its first annual meeting in the North Church, 
Chicago, commencing on Tuesday, May Ist, at 
ten o'clock, A.M. The examination will com- 
mence on Friday, April 27th, at ten o’clock, A. M. 
The Examining Committee consists of the Rev. J. 
Phelps, D.D., Rev. J. C. Brown, D,D., Rev. N. 
West, Jr., and Rev. J. P. Conkey, with rulin 
elders Messrs. James M. Ray, N. C. Thompson, J. 
C. Grier, C. A. Spring, and Hon. R. P. Lowe. 

Joun M. Faris, Secretary. 


SPRING GARDEN FEMALE BIBLE SOCIE- 
TY.—The Seventeenth Anniversary of the Spring 
Garden Female Bible Society will be held at St. 
Mark’s Lutheran Church, Spring Garden street 
above Thirteenth, Philadelphia, on Monday even- 
ing next, 16th inst., at half past seven o’clock. 
Friends of the cause and members of the different 
Bible Societies are invited to attend. The Annual 
Report will be read and addresses delivered. 


PRESBYTERIAL NOTICES. 


The Presbytery of Elizabethtown will 
hold its next stated meeting at Elizabethport, New 
Jersey, on Monday April 16th, at half-past seven 
o’clock, P. M., and will be opened with a sermon 


by the Moderator. 
J. T. Enauisn, Stated Clerk. 


The Presbytery of Nassau will meet on 
Monday, the 16th day of April, at half-past seven 
o’clock, P. M., in the Central Presbyterian Church, 
Brooklyn, New York, (Rev. Dr. Rockwell’s.) 
Opening sermon by the Moderator, the Rev. B. F. 
Stead. The assessments for the Contingent Fund 
of the Assembly are to be paid, and the Statistical 
Reports to be presented, ag 

J.D. Stated Clerk. 


The Presbytery of New York will meet 
in the German Presbyterian Church, (Rev. Mr. 
Steins’s,) corner of Madison and Montgomery 
streets, New York, on Monday, April 16th, at 
half-past seven o’clock, P. M., and will be opened 
with a sermon by the Rev. Alexander Clements, 
Moderator. The business sessions will be held in 
the Lecture Room of the University Place Church, 
(corner of Tenth street,) beginning on Tuesday 
morning, April 17th, at nine o’clock; at which 
time the Statistical Reports, complete, are to be 
handed in, with collections for the Commissioners 
and Contingent Funds of the General Assembly, 
and for the Contingent Fund of the Presbytery. 

Joun M. Kress, Stated Clerk. 


The Presbytery of Northumberland will. 
hold its next stated meeting in the Presbyterian 
church of Muncy, Pennsylvania, on the 17th of 
April, at eleven o’clock, A. M. Statistical Reports, 
and the assessment on each congregation for the 
Commissioners’ and Contingent Funds will be 
called for. The following is the new annual as- 
sessment:—Lewisburg, $10; Mahoning, $9; Great 
Island, $8; Jersey Shore, $8; Milton, $8; Mahon- 
ing North, $7.50; Warrior Run, $7.50; Williams- 
port, $7; Bald Eagle and $6; McEwens- 
ville, Washington, Buffalo, and Bloomsburg, each 
$5; Sunbury, $t; Derry, Washingtonville, and 
Chitisquaque, each $3.50; Northumberland, Ly- 
coming Centre, Mifflinburg, Shamokin, 
and Muncy, each $3; Shamokintown, Berwick, 
Elysburg, New Berlin, Mooresburg, and Rohrs- 
burg, each $2.50; Hartleton, Orangeville, Briar 
Creek, Columbia, Pennsdale, and Linden, each $2; 
Ashland, Nippenose, Holland Run, and Sugar 
Loaf, each $1.50. Isaac Grier, Stated Clerk. 


The Presbytery of Burlington will hold 
tts spring stated meeting at Tuckerton, New Jer- 
sey, on Tucedsy, the 17th of April, commencing 
at seven o’clock, P. M. Records of Session to be 
examined and Statistical Reports presented. 

SamvuEL Miter, Stated Clerk. 


The Presbytery of Passaic will hold its 
next stated meeting at the Presbyterian church at 
Lyons Farms, New Jersey, on Tuesday, April L7th, 
at three o’clock, P. M. Sessional Narratives are 
to be sent, at least ten days previous, to the Rev. 
David Irving, Morristown, New Jersey. 

Rosert Street, Stated Clerk. 


The Presbytery of New Brunswick will 
hold its next stated meeting in the First Presbyte- 
rian Church, Cranberry, New Jersey, on Tuesday, 
the 17th of April, at eleven o’clock, A. M. 

A. D. Waite, Stated Clerk. 


The Second Presbytery of New York will 
meet in the Scotch Churck, Fourteenth street, 
New York, on Tuesday, April 17th, at half-past 
seven o’clock, P. M., and the meeting will be 
opened with a sermon by the Moderator, the Rev. 
R. W. Dickinson, D.D. Statistical Reports and 
collections for the Commissioners’ and Contingent 
Funds of the General Assembly will be called for. 

D. M. Hauurpay, Stated Clerk. 


The Presbytery of Luzerne will meet in 
the Presbyterian church of Kingston, Pennsylva- 
nia, on Tuesday, the 17th of April, at seven 
o’clock, P. M. N. G. Parke, Stated Clerk. 


The Presbytery of Bedford will meet on 
Tuesday, April 17th, in the Presbyterian church 
of Carmel, New York, at two o'clock, P.M. At 
this meeting Statistical Reports, and collections 
for the Commissioners’ and Contingent Funds of 
the General Assembly will be called for. 

Patterson, Stated Clerk. 


The Presbytery of West Jersey stands ad- 
journed to meet in the Second Church of Bridge- 
ton, New Jersey, on Tuesday, April 17th, at three 
o’clock, P. M., and will then call for Sessional Re- 


cords; also for contributions to Commissioners’ | 


and Contingent Funds, at the average of five cents 
per communicant. Sessions are required to for- 
ward their Statistical Reports to the Stated Clerk 
on or before the Ist of April. 

H. Brown, Stated Clerk. 


The Second Presbytery of Philadelphia 
will meet in the First Presbyterian Church, Nor- 
ristown, Pennsylvania, on Tuesday, April 17th, at 


eleven o’clock, A. M 
Jacob Betvitue, Stated Clerk. 


The Presbytery of Hudson stands ad- 
journed to meet at Goshen, New York, on Tues- 
day, April 17th, at three o’clock, P.M. The Sta- 
tistical Reports of the churches will be required. 

DaniEL N. Stated Clerk. 


The Presbytery of Winchester stands ad- 
journed to meet at Harper’s Ferry, Virginia, on 
Wednesday, April 18th, at half-past seven o’clock, 
P.M. J. R. Grawam, Stated Clerk. 


The Presbytery of Greenbrier stands ad- 
journed to meet at Buffalo, Putnam county, Vir- 
ginia, on the 19th of April, at eleven o’clock, A. M. 

George 8. WoopHuLL, Stated Clerk. 


The Presbytery of Potomac will meet in 
Lewinsville, Fairfax county, Virginia, on Friday, 
the 20th of April, at three o’clock, P. M. Members 
will reach the place of meeting via Alexandria, 
taking the cars for Falls Church at ten o’clock, 
A.M. For the benefit of those churches which 
were set off from the Presbytery of Winchester, 
the following list of assessments is appended :— 
New York Avenue, Washington City, $25; Bridge 
Street, Georgetown, District of Columbia, $20; 
Street, Washington City, $6; First Church, Alex- 
andria, $15; Lewinsville, $4; Warrenton, $7; 
Washington, Rappahannock, $3; First Church, 
Prince William, $2; Greenwood, $2; Bethesda, $5; 
——— $7; Yellow Chapel, $4; Salem, $2; 
West River, $1; Bladensburg, $2. 

B. F. Bittinaer, Stated Clerk. 


The Presbytery of Londonderry will meet 
at the Presbyterian church in New Boston on 
Wednesday, April 25th, at ten o'clock, A. M. Ses- 


sional Reports and contributions for the Commis- 
sioners Fund will be called for. 
J. H. Bares, Stated Clerk. 


The Presbytery of Dubuque will meet at 
Independence. Iowa, on the first Tuesday (1st) of 
May, at seven o'clock, P. M. 

Joux M. Boees, Stated Clerk. 


COATESVILLE SEMINARY, 
MALE AND FEMALE, 
COATESVILLE, CHESTER COUNTY, PA. 
James E. Girriy, A.M., Principal and Proprietor. 

This Seminary is located in Coatesville, on the 
Pennsylvania Central Railroad, about thirty-seven 
miles from Philadelphia, and sixty-two from Har- 
risburg. It is easy of access from any part of the 
Union, and is in the midst of a moral and refined 
population. There could not be a more healthy 
and romantic situation. It sses the advan- 
tages of having a daily mail, a telegraph ofiice, 
and an Adams’ Express office. The next Session 
will open the Ist day of May. The School is 
sound and practical in every department. The 
Course of Study embraces every thing that is 
taught in the best Colleges of our country. The 
School is organized on the most aupeaeee plan of 
the best Institutions in the New England States. 
Ladies and Gentlemen are entirely separate, ex- 
cept in recitations; in truth, they less inter- 
course than at home. The Teachers occupy apart- 
ments in the buildings, and there is no association 
of the sexes but in the presence of their Instructors. 
The happy influence mutually exerted in their 
slight association in the recitation room, at the 
table, and in the public exercises, is to be seen in 
the cultivation of a cheerful and animated dispo- 
sition, in the formation of good,habits and manners, 
in ardent devotion to study, and in the attainment 
of high moral character. These, with many other 
valuable results, have established the fact that the 
best plan for a School is, according to the evident 
design of Providence in the constitution of society, 
on the basis of a well-regulated Christian family. 

Ladies, equally with the gentlemen, are bene 
fitted by this arrangement. The numerous and 
crowded Schools of this kind spreading over the 
country, fully attest the correctness of this plan. 


COURSE OF STUDY. 


PREPARATORY. 

First Term.—Reading, Spelling, and Defining, 
Watson and Parker; Pronunciation, Worcester; 
Chart Exercises, Sanders and Merrill; Arithmetic 
— Mental, Stoddard’s; Arithmetic— Written, Green- 
leaf; English Grammar, Smith; First Lessons in 
Composition, Black-board; General History, Good- 
rich ; Geography—Elements, Mitchell. 

Seconp Teru.—Orthography and Orthoepy, 
Scholar’s Companion; Ts and Map-Draw- 
ing, McNally; Etymology, Lynd; Physiology— 
Primary, Cutter; Arithmetic—Practical, Green- 
leaf; History of the United States, Goodrich; 
English Grammar, Smith; Algebra—Intellectual, 
Tower; Algebra—Written, Davies; Composition, 
Delineation, and Vocal Music. 

CLASSICAL AND SCIENTIFIC. 

First Term—First Year.—English Grammar, 
Hart; Modern History, Willson; Algebra—Prac- 
tical, Davies; Latin Exercises, Anthon; Penman- 
ship, Potter and Hammond. 

Seconp Teru.—Modern History, continued, Will- 
son; Advanced Composition and Rhetoric, Quack- 
enboss; Algebra, continued, Davies; Latin Exer- 
cises, continued, Anthon; Greek Exercises, An- 
thon; Classical Antiquities, Baird; Penmanship, 
Potter and Hammond; Physical Geography, Fitch ; 
Physiology, Cutter; Latin—Cesar commenced, 
Anthon; Greek, Anabasis commenced, Anthon; 
Book-keeping, Eastman and Fulton. 

During the Reading, Com- 
position, Declamation, and Vocal Music. 

First Term—Second Year.—Ancient Geography 
and History, Mitchell; Biblical Antiquities, Nevin; 
Astronomy—Descriptive, Burritt; Astronomy— 
Practical, Norton; Natural History, Agassiz; Geo- 
metry, Loomis; Algebra, Alsop; Latin—Czsar 
finished, Anthon; Greek—Anabasis finished, An- 
thon; Natural Philosophy, Comstock; Moral Phi- 
losophy, Wayland; Virgil, with the Scanning, 
Anthon; Greek Testament, Owen. 

Seconp Teru«.—Philosophy of History and Chro- 
nology, Willson; Constitution of the United States, 
Story; Chemistry, Silliman; *Trigonometry and 
Navigation, Loomis; *Surveying, Alsop; Latin— 
Sallust, Anthon; Greek—Homer’s Iliad and Scan- 
ning, Anthon. 

During the Year.—Composition, Declamation, 
and Vocal Music. 

* Practical lessons are given in Surveying on 
the field. 

First Term—Third Year.—Mental Philosophy, 
Upham; Evidences of Christianity, Paley; *Men- 
suration, Bonnycastle; Mechanical Drawing. Mini- 
fle; *Civil Engineering, Mahon; Political Econo- 
my, Wayland; Logic, Whately; *Mineralogy, 
Dana; Latin—Horace and Scanning, Anthon; 
Greek—Herodotus, Johnson; Science of Govern- 
ment, Young; *Conic Sections, Coffin. 

Seconp Teru.—Rhetoric, Whately; Butler’s 
Analogy, Emory and Crooks; *Agricultural Che- 
mistry, Johnson; *Geology, Loomis; *Calculus, 
Différential and Integral, mis or Davies; Latin 
—Tacitus, Williston ; Greek—Sophocles, schylus, 
Woolsey. 

During the Year.—Composition, Declamation, 
and Elocution. 

Other studies than those mentioned can be 
substituted for those marked with an asterisk (*), 
so as to accommodate the wishes of Ladies and 
Gentlemen. 

Mopern LANGuaGes.—Text Books in the Freneh 
Language.—Ollendorf’s Grammar, ( Value) De Fivas’ 
Elementary Reader, Telemaque, Charles XII., Col- 
lot’s Dramatic Reader, Racine, Surrene’s Diction- 


ary. 

Text Booksin the German Language.—Ollendorf's 
Grammar, Adler’s Reader, Schiller, Goethe, Adler’s 
Dictionary. 

Hesrew.— Books.—Gesenius’ Hebsew Gram- 
mar, with the Chrestomathy, Biblia Hebraica, 
Gesenius’ Hebrew Lexicon. 

ORNAMENTAL Brancaes.—While it is well and 

roper that Young Ladies and Gentlemen should 
i; taught Music, Drawing, Painting, &c., it is at 
the same time highly culpable to neglect for these 
branches the practical and useful studies which 
determine the intellectual status of an individual. 
Thousands of Young Ladies learn a little French, 
a little Music, &c., being ignorant of the plainest 

rinciples of Grammar and Mathematics. As 

ducation is an injury rather than a benefit if the 
‘mind be not trained in the right way, acquire 
first, if possible, the solid branches, and then the 
mind will be prepared for the Fine Arts. 

Music—Vocal and Instrumental—Piano, Violin, 


In the Department of Languages, the Classes 
are practised in oral and written exercises; and 
particular attention is given to the pronunciation 
of the language the student may be acquiring. 

Ladies can substitute Music for some other 
branches, if they desire it. 

The Classes in Mensuration, Surveying, and 
Levelling, are practised in the use of the Quadrant 
in Plotting, and in other instruments. 

Particular attention will be given to the analyz- 
ing of Milton’s Paradise Lost, which is used as a 
book of Parsing Exercises. | 

A Normal Class will be formed, and special in- 
struction devoted to the Theory and Practice of 
Teaching; and thus affording all the advantages 
that can be given in any Normal School; for the 
great requisites of a Teacher are to have the quali- 
fications, be able to discipline a School, and be 
skilful in imparting instruction. 

Books or Rergerence.—Anthon’s, Classical Dic- 
tionary, Smith’s Dictionary of G and Roman 
Biography and M thology: Ramshorn’s Latin 
Synonyms, Blake’s Biographical Dictionary, Butt- 
man’s Greek Grammar, &c. 

Lectures.—Lectures will be delivered at stated 
times during each year, and the different Sciences 
elucidated by suitable apparatus. Full sets of 
Geographical and Physiological Maps, and Mine- 
ralz, are provided for illustration and experiment. 

DireLoma®—Ladies and Gentlemen completing 
the course of study (three years) prescribed in the 
Catalogue, or passing a thorough examination 
upon the different branches taught, will receive a 
Classical Diploma. To those who omit the Lan- 
guages, a Scientific Diploma will be given. 

AccommopaTions.—The- buildings will accommo- 
date about one hundred boarders, besides a large 
number of day scholars. The rooms are large and 
well ventilated, and part of the grounds attached 
are used for Calisthenic exercises. 


EXPENSES. 
1. Boarding, Washing, Light, and Tuition 


in the English branches, per Session of 

twenty weeks, - - - $75.00 
2. Ancient or Modern Languages, each 5.00 
3. Music on the Piano, - - 15.00 
4. Use of Instrument for practising, 3.00 
5. Linear and Perspective Drawing, or 
6. Coloured Crayoning, - - ‘5.00 
7. Music on the Violin, 10.00 


8. Payable in advance, $40. Balance at the close 
of the Session. 

Each Student will be charged from the time he 
or she may enter the Institution, until the end of 
the Session; and no deduction will be made under 
any circumstances, except in case of protracted 
sickness. 

No extras unless by previous agreement. 

Apmission.—All Students from a distance, male 
and female, are required to board in the Institu- 
tion, and be subject to the rules and regulations 
ordained for the proper management of the School. 

Sessions.—The Collegiate Year is divided into 
fwo Sessions. The Sessions in 1860 and 1861 will 
commence the first day of November, (Tuesday,) 
and the first day of May, (Tuesday.) 

Rooms anD CLotuing.—The rooms are furnished 
with all heavy articles, and comfortable bedding; 
but the students must bring their own towels, 
brooms, and basins. Students should be supplied 
with durable clothing, heavy boots and shoes. All 
articles of clothing should be carefully marked 
with the name in full. 

DiscipLine.—The discipline is mild, decided, 
and impartial. 

Revicious Worsuir.—Each student is required 
to attend religious service every Sabbath, in what- 


School without sectarian comment. 

Lectures ON AGRicuLTtuRAL Cuemistry—Lec- 
tures will be delivered during each term, on the 
nature, origin, and characteristics of soils and sub- 
soils; also on the application of Chemistry to 
Practical Farming. | 

Merit anp Demertt.—A record is kept of each 
recitation, which is graded from 1 to 10—10 being 
the highest mark, either for recitation or deport- 
ment. 

Tar or ConpuctinG THE RECITATIONS.— 
In all the different branches, whichever one the 
student may be studying, he is required to give a 
clear demonstration of his subject, and assign a 
reason for each step as he progresses. All the 
sciences are taught on the principles of analysis 
and induction, so far as possible. 


TESTIMONIALS. 
Coatesville, July 29th, 1859. 
Having been acquainted with James E. Giffin, 
Esq., since he has become proprietor of the Coates- 
ville Seminary, I take pleasure in saying that I 
consider him very competent as a teacher, and 
very courteous as a gentleman, and most cheer- 


fully recommend him and the Institution over 


ever church he or she may wish, or parents desig- 
nate. The Bible is read every morning in the 


og 


| which he presides, as most befitting to 


all persons 
thorough education is 
present a student in 
H. G. Tuomas. 
Coatesville, July 29th, 1859. 
Mr. Giffin—Dear Sir—It is the close 
rab ser second term of School in this place, and [ 
feel very greatly gratified in seeing your p-ospects 
of making Coatesville Seminary second to none in 
the ‘country. <Atter becoming fully acquainted 
with your mild, but firm discipline, and close at- 
tention to your pupils’ recitations, as manilested 
in the improvement of my son, | feel myselt under 
obligations to recommend all my acquaintances 
and friends to send their sons and daughters to 
your School. H. Taourses. 
Coatesville, July 29th, 1359. 
_I cheerfully commend to the public, and espe- 
cially to my friends, the Seminary of Janes E. 
Giffin, located at this place, as being especial! 
worthy of patronage. My son having been a pupil 
for the last term of this Institution, I can speak 
with confidence of the fidelity of the Principal as 
& teacher, his suavity of manner, yet firmness as a 


— children for whom a 
desired. My daughter is at 
the Institution. 


governor, and his entire gentlemanly deportment 
all his relations. BL ILLER. 
Coatesville, July 29th, 1859. 


Mr. James Gifin—Sir—We most cordially re- 
commend to puolic favour your most excellent 
School. One of the firm having had a son in your 
Institution, and the other a sister.in law, we can 
sm with ccnfidence in regard to the merits and 

orough instruction given in Coatesville Semi- 


nary. Tuomas S. Youne & Co. 
Coatesville, July 29th, 1859. 
From my personal knowledge of Mr. Giftin, 


Principal of Coatesville Seminary, and his method 
of instruction, it gives me pleasure to be able to 
recommend to parents and guardians this Institu- 
tion, as a place where their sons and daughters or 
wards will receive every attention which their 
comfort and thorough education may require. 

A. G. Morrisoy. 


Coatesville, July 29th, 185 

It gives me pleasure to add my testimony to the 
fact that we have in our midst a well-conducted 
and thorough Institution, under the control and 
supervision of James E. Giffin, Principal. Havin 
had a son under his care for nearly two sessions, 
can speak advisedly, and would recommend this 
flourishing Seminary to the consideration and in- 
quiry of parents and guardians. Jawes Peor.es. 

Coatesville, August 13th, 1859. 

I recommend James E. Giffin as in every way 
competent to discharge the duties of a faithful 
teacher, and know that the Institution is in a 
flourishing condition. No parent can send his son 
or daughter to a better Institution. 

Jesse Coatzs, 


Downington, August 13th, 1859. 
I take much pleasure in commending to the 
public, and those in search of education, the Semi- 
nary of James E. Giffin, Esq., located in 


their patronage. My son having been a pupi/ for 
the present term of said Institution, I can speak 
with entire confidence of the ability of Mr. Giffin 
as a teacher, having received entire satisfaction. 
The Principal is a gentleman of firmness, and well 
calculated to teach “ young ideas how to shoot.” 
Epasg, Sr. 
Coatesville, August 16th, 1859. 
Mr. Gifin—I feel grateful for your past labour 
with my children. I shall be happy to hear of the 
continued prosperity of your valuable School. 
Davip Bcorr. 
New Garden, Chester county, Pa., Aug. 25, 1859. 
acquainted with James E..Gif- 
fin, and having a daughter in. Coatesville Semi- 
nary, over which he presides, I take pleasure in 
recommending this Institution to-those having 
sons and daughters to educate, as being in every 
way worthy of their patronage. H. Granan, 
Reading, August 27th, 1859. 
Having had a ward under the care of Mr. Giffin 
for two sessions past, I take pleasure in recom-’ 
mending him as an excellent teacher, and his 
School as being one of the very best in the coun- 


try. F. B. SHALTERs. 
jes Send for a Catalogue. 
ap 14—3t JAMES E. GIFFIN. 


VERGREEN HALL FEMALE SEMINAKY 
—Pennington, New Jersey.—The Summer 
Session will commence on Tuesday, May Ist. 
Misses HALE, Principals and Proprietors. 
ap 14—4t* 


PHLETON SEMINARY FOR YOUNG LA- 
DIES.— Plainfield, New Jersey.—(On the line 
of the Central Railroad of New Jersey.)—This In- 
stitution affords a pleasant and safe home to Young 
Ladies pursuing their education. The Course of 
Study is thorough. Ni Annual Catalogue just 
published. Spring Session opens on the 23d of 
April. Clergymen’s daughters received at modi- 
fied charges. Apply to 
mar 3—8t E. DEAN DOW, Principal. 


LLEN GROVE FEMALE SEMINARY— 
Frankford, Pennsylvania.—The Summer 
Session of this Institution will commence on Tues- 
day, May Ist. For terms and particulars, please 
address Mrs. E. L. THOMPSON, 
mar 17—tf Principal and Superintendent. 
SOUTHERN GENTLEMAN, WHO HAS 
spent many years in Europe, and the half 
of which time was spent at Paris, where he per- 
fected himself in the Parisian pronunciation of 
the French Language, would like to have a Situa- 
tion as a Professor of French in some Southern 
town, or a town of one of the Middle States. He 
has already had much experience in teaching 
French. lease address “A. B.,” care of the 
Presbyterian, No. 606 Chestnut street, Philadel- 
phia. ap 7—3ti* 


ANTED—By a Young Man, a member of 

the Presbyterian Church, a situation as 

Teacher of Drawing and Paint‘ng in Oil or Water 

Colour, in some town in the Southern or Middle 

States. Good reference given as to character and 

ualifications. Address “ARTIST,” care of W. 
owland, Esq., No. 229 Broadway, New York. 

ap 14—2t 


AMMA’S LESSONS ABOUT JESUS.—This 
day is published— 

Mamma’s Lessons About Jesus. By a Mother. 
With four fine Illustrations. 75 cents. 

We cordially commend this book to mothers 
who are desirous of imbuing the tender minds of 
their children with the saving truths of the evan- 
gelical history. It is simple without being child- 
ish, or in any way lowering the dignity of the 
sacred narrative. We have seldom met with a 
book of the kind which has pleased us so well. 
Let mothers try it in the instruction of their chil- 


dren. 
LATELY ISSUED. 

Man, Moral and Physical; or, the Influence of 
Health and Disease on Religious Experience. By 
Rev. Joseph H. Jones, D.D. 12mo. $1. 

The Stars and the Angels. 12mo. $1.25. 

Mark Noble; or, the Button Necklace. Illus- 
trated. 18mo. 30 cents. 

Memorial of J. Addison Alexander, D.D. 
Limp, gilt edges, 25 cents. 

Newton’s Lectures on the First Two Visions of 
the Book of Daniel. 12mo. 75 cents. 

P Fairbairn’s Typology of Scripture. 2 vols. 8vo. 
3 


Payson’s Complete Works. With Portrait. 3 
vols. 8vo. $3.75. 


18mo. 


ald, on receipt of the price. 
Published b 
WILLIAM 8. & ALFRED MARTIEN, 
No. 606 Chestnut street, Philadelphia. 
ap 17—3t 


UST PUBLISHED.—The Puritans; or, The 


Rev. Josiah Bateman. yal octavo. 

It will at once take rank among the best memoirs 
of modern times. Its subject was a great and good 
man—a foremost leader among the eminent and 
useful men of this century. The biographer has 
executed his work with rare ability and discretion, 
and the reader is brought into acquaintance with 
the statesmen and philanthropists of England, 
and with prominent military officers and civilians 
in India. Life in India. in all its wonderful vari- 
ety, is finely portrayed, both before and during the 
late mutiny. 

The Historical Evidences of the Truth of the 
Scripture Records, with special reference to - 
Doubts and Discoveries of Modern Times. By 
George Rawlinson, M.A. Second Edition. 12mo. 
Cloth, $1.25. 

The sale of the first large edition of this work in 
a few days attests the public opinion of its value. 
in voice of the press is also most explicit in its 
avour. 


Copies sent by mall, post-paid, on receipt 


rice. 
ublished by GOULD & LINCOLN, 
ap 14—3t No. 59 Washington street, Boston. 


HE GREAT BENEFACTOR OF THE HOUSE- 
HOLD.—P. P. Srewarr’s Fuel Saving and 
—— Producing Summer and Winter Air-tight 
Cooking Stove-—ForWood or Coal. Improved in 
1859 with new and extra large Flues. The fol- 
lowing is a brief summary of the peculiarities of 
the Stewart Stove. 
lst. has been in use, in many 
instances, from fifteen to twenty poe. 
2d. Capacity ror Workx.—Ali culinary opera- 
tions may be carried on at the same time. In evi- 
dence of what it will accomplish, we allude to the 
fact that on each of several occasions a barrel of 
flour has been baked into bread with a single fire. 
3d. Economy 1s Fuei.—So perfect is its construc- 
tion, that its cost may be saved in fuel in from two 
to three years. 
4th. It does your work expeditiously and well, and 
may be regulated at pleasure to produce any tem- 
perature required in kitchen, without interfer- 
ence with the cooking. 
The Stewart Stove has the most perfect ventilated 
Oven of any stove now manufactured. | 
The Stewart Stove supplies hot water for bathing 
ay? more economicolly than any range. 
he Stewart Stove is furnished by all Agents on 
a trial of three months. aoe 
The Stewart Stove is sold in all the princi 
cities and Towns in the Union. Small descriptive 
pe sent free by mail, on application to the 
anufacturers, FULLER, WARREN 4 CO., 
Troy, New York, 
Proprietors of the Clinton Stove Works, and Man- 
facturers of Cooking, Parlour, and Office Stoves, 
Hollow Ware, &c., in every variety. 
AGENTS. 
Marks & Neff, Wilmington, North Carolina. 
E. Delany, Norfolk, Virginia. 
J. F. Pleis & Son, Philadelphia, Pa. 
W. J. McElroy, Macon. Georgia. 
Buckmaster & Derry, Augusta, Georgia. 


oct 8 tf—ap 14 4t 


*, Any of the above will be sent by mail, post-. 


Ceates- 
ville, Great Valley, Chester county, as mr ne 
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Church, Court, and Parliament of England 
4 during the Reigns of Edward VI. and Elizabeth. 
By Samuel Hopkins. Volume II. Royal octavo. 
| Cloth, $2.50. 
| The first volume of this great work had a re- 
o markable success; and, by the general voice of 
Pe the best critics, the author is assigned a place . 
in the front rank of American historians. 
. Life and Correspondence of the Rev. Daniel Wil- 
4 son, D.D., late Bishop of Calcutta. With Portraits, 
— Illustrations, and a Map of his Travels. By the | 
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matter for the profession. 


RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 


Tas Marsts Fivn; or, the Romance of Monte 
Beni. By Nathaniel Hawthorne, author of “The 
Scarlet Letter,” &c. Boston, 1860, Ticknor § 
Fields. 2 vols. 12mo, pp. 283, 283.. 

This popular author has at last broken his silence 
of seven or eight years, by a production equally 
beautiful with those which achieved for him his 
fame; though we must say that both the story 
and characters strike us as somewhat unnatural. 
This book, however, has much more to com- 
mend it than its attractions as a work of fic- 
tion. It is the most minute and graphic delinea- 
tion of the localities of the “ Eternal City” which 
has ever been written. The .author’s inimitable 
pen has portrayed. these various points with such 
truthful vividness as gives the reader the feeling 
that he is himself the spectator. As a work of 
genius and cultivated taste, these volumes fully 
sustain the author’s high reputation. 


Tue Portion or THe Sour. Tue Cuaistian Lire. 
Two Treatises in one. By Herman Hooker, D.D. 
Fourth Edition. Philadelphia, 1860, H. Hooker. 
16mo, pp. 244. i 
These treatises were favourably received on 

their first appearance, and are worthy of commen- 

dation for their scriptural and evangelical views 
and devout spirit. 


Napotgon mm Irary, and other Poems. By 
Elizabeth Barrett Browning. New York, 1860, 
C.8. Francis §& Co. 12mo, pp. 72. = 
These poems are characterized by decided merit, 

although sufficiently intense in their spirit and 

modes of ex The author eulogizes Louis 

Napoleon as the deliverer of Italy. 


An Hisroricat Discoursr, on Taking Leave of 
the Old Church Edifice of the First Presbyterian 
Congregation in Baltimore. By John C. Backus. 
Baltimore, 1860, John W. Woods. 12mo, pp. 105. 
The history of this church has an interest to our 

entire denomination. In many respects it well 
deserves the appellation so often given it of “A 
Model Church.” For efficiency, liberality, and 
colonizing to build up new enterprises, we know 
of no other which excels it. It bas not only given 
its money, but its men, with a munificence and dis- 
interestedness worthy of all praise. Jn tracing its 
history, Dr. Backus not only presents the historical 
and biographical details, but takes a comprehensive 
view of contemporary events, and of the influences 
at work at the origin and during the earlier period 
of the organization. His notice of the sainted 
Nevins and of his successful pastorate, will be read 
with special interest. The happy workings of the 
systematic benevolence echeme in this church is 
worthy the consideration of all pastors and ses- 
sions. We sincerely wish that every pastor, too, 
would follow the example of Dr. Backus in pre- 
paring such a history of his church. A mass of 
most valuable material for our denominational 
history would thus be gathered. 


A System or Moprern Gerocrapny, designed for 
the use of Schools and Academies. By S. Aa- 
gustine Mitchell, author of various works on 
Geography. Philadelphia, 1860, E. H. Butler & 
Co. 4to, pp. 104. 

This work: will commend itself as a school book. 
Its arrangement, simplicity, and perspicuity, as 
well as its numerous maps and well-executed pic- 
torial illustrations, render it all that could be de- 
sired for this purpose. All the latest discoveries 
are included, and a list of the proper names used 
in the work, with their proper pronunciation, is 
appended. 


Tue Fiorence Stories. By Jacob Abbott. Grim- 
kie. New York, 1860, Sheldon & Co. 16mo, pp. 
252. 

Here is another of the many bovks for youth for 
which young readers have reason to thank the 
prolific author. The incidents, characters, pleas- 
ing style, and numerous pictures will, no doubt, 
render it an attractive volume to them. 


PAMPHLETS AND PERIODICALS. 


The Report of the Superintendent of Common 
Schools in Pennsylvania, for the year ending June, 
1859, is a well filled pamphlet of 174 pages, con- 
taining valuuble statistics and other important 
information as to the educational interests of Penn- 
sylvania. 

The Louisville Medical News for March con- 
tains its usual] quota of interesting and useful 
The astounding facts as 
to the extent to which criminal abortion is carried 
in some parts of this Christian land, deserve the 
special attention both of legislators and moralists. 

The contents of Mr. Lord’s Literary and Theo- 
logical Review for April are—1. Dr. Fairbairn’s 
Typology. 2. God is Love, by Rev. Dr. Pond. 
3. Dr. J. F. Berg’s False View of the Second Ad- 
vent. 4. Divine Authority of the Bible, in Review 
of Rev. A. Barnes; by Rev. H. Carleton. 5. De- 
signation and Exposition of Isaiah, Chapters lii. 
and liii. 6. Answers to Correspondents—1. Acts 
of the Divine Nature in Christ; 2. The Desolation 
of Edom. 7. Literary and Critical Notices. 

“A Son at a Father's Death-bed,” is the title of a 
very excellent discourse delivered by the Rev. 
John Hall, D.D., of Trenton, New Jersey, before 
the Young Men’s Social and Benevolent Society of 
the Presbyterian Church, corner of Fifth Avenue 
and Nineteenth street, New York. The text is, 
“And Joseph fell upon his father's face, and wept 
upon ‘him, and kissed him,” from which the author 
educes important and impressive lessons as to the 
filial relation and kindred topics. 


AVOCATIONS IN NEW ENGLAND. 


A directory recently published in New York, 
which gives a fair representation of the busi- 
ness of the six New England States, covering 
an area of 65,000 equare miles, including 
1400 towns and a population of nearly 3,000,- 
000. Among the branches of business re- 
corded, carpenters form the largest class, 
numbering 6800; and the next most numerous 
are the manufacturers and dealers in boots, 
shoes, and leather, 6500 in number. Grocers 
number about 4000, tailors and clothing deal- 


ers, 2500; and country stores, where a mis- 


. cellaneous assortment of dry goods, groceries, 


&c., is kept, number 5500. There are about 
3000 lawyers, 4000 physicians, 4500 clergy- 
men, 550 cotton manufacturers, and 450 wool- 
len, and mixed cotton, and woollen fabric 
maovufacturers. 


THE IDLE BOY BECOMES A MAN. 


Yes, I am a man; and woe is me for 
having been such a little fool when I was a 
boy! I hated my book, and tock more 
pains to forget my lessons than ever I did 
to learn them. What a dunce I was, even 
over myspelling! Always at the bottom of 
my class, and my book thumbed and dog- 


. eared, and cried over—the very emblem of 


duncehood. “Do, Charles, learn your les- 
sons,” said my father, ‘“‘or you will be 
fit for nothing when a man.” ‘Do, dear 
Charles, give your mind to books, or I shall 
be ashamed of owning you for my boy,” said 
my poor mother. But no; I must give my 
mind to whipping tops and eating cakes, 
and a fine scholar they made me! Now, 
there was Fred Jones, he liked play well 
enough, but he liked reading better; and 
he learned more out of school hours than I 
did in them. Fred Jones is now, like my- 
self, a man, but a very different kind of a 
man. He has made friends among the 
wise, the honourable, and thé learned; I 
cannot be admitted to their acquaintance. 
He can interest a whole company with use- 
ful information; I am obliged to be silent, 
or talk about the weather or my neighbours. 
I can make out a bill of parcels, but I blun- 
der over a letter to a friend. I see my 
error now, but it is too late. I have no 
time to read, for I must work for my daily 
bread ; and if I had time I could not turn 
my reading to profit. 

_ Behold the bitter fruits of idleness in 
childhood.— Miss Jewsbury. 


— 


A Salamander in the Zoological Gardens. 


The British Zoological Society have just 
received an important addition to their 


menagerie in the shape of a fine living | 


specimen of the Gigantic Salamander of 
Japan, the largest known species of am- 
phibia. It is famous as being the near- 
est living analogue of the Fossil Man or 
Homo diluvii testis of Scheuchzer (Andrias 
Scheuchzeri of geologists). The Society's 
specimen is at present about three feet in 
length, and is the first of the sort which has 
been brought alive to this country.— London 
Times. 


_A Tiger By Strycanine.—The 
Bombay Times describes the killing of a 
tiger by strychnine. The tiger infested 
some low undergrowth at the bottom of a 
garden, and it was resolved to destroy it. 
A buffalo, recently killed by the tiger, was 


taken, and a quantity of strychnine was 


strewed in the bitten flesh. The tiger 


came, ate as usual, and died immediate'y. 


ALL WELL. 


No seas again shall sever ; 
No desert intervene; 
No deep and rolling river 
, Shall roll ite tide between. 


No bleak cliffs upward towering, 
Shall bound our oager sight; 

No tempest darkly lowering, 
Shall wrap us in ite night. 


Love, and unsevered univn 
Of soul with those we love, 
Nearness and glad communion, 
Shall be our joy above. 


No dread of wasting sickness, 
No thought of ache or pain, 

No fretting hours of weakness, 
Shall mar our peace again. 


No death our homes o’ershading, 
Shall e’er our harps unstring; 
For all is life unfading, 
In presence of our King. 


_For the Presbyterian. 


INDUSTRIAL HOME FOR GIRLS. 


It is well known that there is in every 
large city a numerous class of females who 
have left the path of virtue and happiness, 
and who wander wearily in midnight dark- 
ness of sin and misery. Most of our happy, 
virtuous wives and daughters would draw 
their garments closer around them to avoid 
contact with any one of these, and turn 
them from their doors with indignation and 
contempt. Ten years ago it was estimated 
that twenty thousand of these women were 
in the city of New York alone. Half that 
number at least may be supposed to exist 
now in the city of Philadelphia. With the 
limited efforts that are yet made to reach 
them, not more than one hundred and fifty 
in any one year are induced to enter the 
asylums provided for them. In looking 
with despair at the vast number left to 
accomplish their own destruction of body 
and soul, the question arises, cannot more 
be done to reach them earlier-—before they 
are entangled in this web of evil? Can- 
not the ranks from which they chiefly come 
be entered, and the little girls taken and 
saved before they are old enough to begin 
the life they are so sure to live if left to 
themselves? 

And for just this purpose there is a 
Society which is working unobtrusively, 
but steadily and hopefully. The Indus- 
trial Home for Girls is trying to do just this 
work. It receives girls from eleven years 
old to eighteen, whether brought there by 
policemen as vagrants, placed there by pa- 
rents unwilling or unable to take care of 
them, or by those interested in them be- 
cause they are homeless or worse. It takes 
none who have fallen, but any who are in 
danger of falling. It gives them a home, 
with instruction in household work, sewing, 
reading, writing, &., and as soon as they 
are fitted, provides them with carefully 
selected places (generally in the country) 
until they are of age. The Society is little 
known, and its means are very limited; but 
there are not a few even now, in the infancy 
of its existence, who have been taken from 
the streets, or from wretched houses that 
are no homes, and changed from dirty, 
ragged, vicious children, into quiet, modest, 
useful girls. A few of them have given 
evidence that their hearts have been turned 
to God, and more have shown that the 
seeds of truth have lodged deep, and will 
spring up and bear fruit in time to come. 

But the Managers want more means to 
extend their operations by taking a larger 
house in order to accommodate a greater 
number of girls, and keep them a longer 
time. They desire earnestly also to have a 
house with ground sufficient for a garden, 
so that the girls may have air and exercise 
without going beyond the limits of the 
establishment. For this increase of means 
they appeal to the sesig firmly believing 
that if their object, their plan, their neces- 
sities, and their encouragment for the work 
are once fairly made known, there cannot 
in this community be a lack of sympathy or 
of substantial aid. 

Donations of any kind will be gratefully 
received at the Home, No. 321 Thirteenth 
street, below Spruce, Philadelphia. 


COSTLY BAUBLE. | 


The crown worn by the Queen of England | 


at the opening of Parliament is composed of 
hoops of silver, which are completely cov- 
ered and concealed by precious stones, hav- 
ing a Maltese cross of diamonds on the top 
of it. In the centre of this cross is a mag- 
nificent sapphire. In front of the crown, 
above the rim, is another Maltese cross, in 
the middle of which is the large unpolished 
ruby which once graced the coronet of the 
chivalrous Black Prince; and underneath 
this, in the circular rim, is another immense 
sapphire. The arches enclose a cap of deep 
purple, or rather blue velvet; and the rim 
of the crown, at its base, is clustered with 
brilliants, and ornamented with fleurs de-lis 
and Maltese crosses equally rich. There 
are many other precious gems—emeralds 
and rubies, sapphires and small clusters of 
drop pearls of great price. The crown is 
altogether valued at over a half million of 
dollars. Indeed, were it possible to re-col- 
lect and again bring together such precious 
stones, this estimate would fall much below 
their intrinsic value. The old crown o 

England, made for George III., weighed 
upwards of seven pounds; but notwithstand- 
ing this gorgeous display of jewelry, inde- 
pendent of the gold cap, the present crown 
weighs only nineteen ounces and ten penny- 
weights. It measures seven inches in height 
from the gold circle to the upper cross, and 
its diameter at the rim is five inches. 


ANCIENT AMERICAN RUINS. 


The ruins scattered over this continent 
furnish an interesting study to the anti- 
quarian. The mystery that involves their 
origin remains still unravelled. . Inthe Fort 
Smith (Arkansas) Times we find the fol- 
lowing account of the ruins of an an- 
cient city in New Mexico, some ninety 
miles north-east of Fort Stanton, which, if 
statements are true, offers a promising field 
for the explorations of the archzologist, 
and may afford some clue to the history of 
the ancient inhabitants of the continent. 

‘The plain upon which lie massive relics 
of once gorgeous temples and magnificent 
halls slopes gradually eastward toward the 
river Pecos, and is very fertile, crossed by a 
gurgling stream of the purest water, that 
not only sustains a rich vegetation, but 
perhaps furnished with its necessary ele- 
ment the thousands who once inhabited 
this present wilderness. The city was pro- 
bably built by a warlike race, as it is quad- 
rangular, and arranged with skill to afford 
the highest protection against an exterior 
foe, many of the buildings on the outer 
line being pierced with loop-holes, as though 
calculated for the use of weapons. Several 
of the buildings are of vast size, and built 
of massive blocks of a dark granite rock, 
which could only have been wrought to 
their present condition by a vast amount 
of labour. At the present time the best 
tempered tools, in the hands of the most 
skillful workmen, could scarcely produce 
an impression on the surface. In one 
place a pile of ruins appears to have been 
intended for three separate buildings, each 
about three hundred feet front, with the 
intervals between them occupying one thou- 
sand feet. The middle building is con- 
structed with great neatness and care, of 
ponderous blocks of the material before 
mentioned, of a nearly cubical form, which, 
allowing one thousand five hundred ounces 
as the weight of a cubic foot, would be 


| found to weigh more than three tons each, 


nn 
- 


and could only have been transported from 
the distant quarry and placed in their pres- 
ent elevated position with prodigious labour. 
The walls of this building are at the present 
time from thirty to thirty-five feet in 
height, while the surface of the ground is 
strewn with huge masses of fallen blocks, 
which have possibly been displaced from 
their former position by the action of some 
great disturbing agency, such as a volcanic 
eruption, which would lead to the conclu- 
sion that they once rose to a great altitude. 
This temple (as it may properly be termed) 
is entirely destitute of any partitions, or the 
appearance of their former existence, and 
appears to have been designed by its archi- 
tects as a vast hall to be used for the per- 
formance of solemn religious rites or the 
celebration of public feasts. The pave- 
ment is hid from view by a confused mass 
of fallen building materials, among which 
are to be found carving in bas-relief, and 
fresco work of superior design and execu- 
tion, which would‘ justify the conclusion 
that these silent ruins could once boast of 
halls as gorgeously decorated by the artist’s 
hand as those of Thebes or Palmyra. This 
series of buildings are all loopholed in each 
side, much resembling that found in the 
old feudal castles of Europe designed for 
the use of archers. The blocks of which 
these buildings are composed are cemented 
together by a species of mortar of a bitumin- 
ous character, which has such tenacity that 
vast masses of wall have fallen down with- 
out the blocks being detached by the 
shock. The slight examination which has 
been made by officers of the United States 
army indicates the presence here of objects 
of rare curiosity.”’ 


CUT YOUR STICK. 


Sir Emerson Tennent, in Notes and 
Queries, gives the following erudite note 
upon the phrase ‘‘ Cutting One’s Stick:’” 
‘‘This ‘ vulgarism of fast life,’ as your cor- 
respondent calls it, is tantamount to the 
hrase of ‘cutting the connection,’ or tak- 
ing a sudden departure from some embar- 
rassing position. Mr. Timbs refers, as its 
probable origin, to an expression of Walpole 
in 1770, in reference to his being able to 
walk without a stick after a severe fit of 


illness. But if the cant term does not sim- 


ply refer to cutting a walking-stick in the 


hedge on the occasion of any sudden jour- 


ney, it may by possibility have some remote 
connection with the following unique pas- 
sage in the prophet Zechariah, in which the 
cutting of a stick is described as a symbol 
of abrogating a friendly covenant, or ab- 
ruptly breaking of the brotherhood between 
two parties—Chap. xi. 4. Thus says the 
Lord my God, Feed the flock of the slaugh- 
ter. 6. For I will no more pity the inhabi- 


tants of the land, saith the Lord; but lo, I. 


will deliver the men every one into his 
neighbour’s hand. 7. And I will feed the 
flock of the slaughter; even you, O poor of 
the flock! And I took unto me two staves; 
the one I called Beauty, and the other I 
called Bands, and I fed the flock. 8. Three 
shepherds also I cut off in one month; and 
my soul loathed them, and their soul also 
abhorred me. 
even Beauty, and cut t¢ asunder, that I 
might break my covenant which I had made 
with all the people. 11. And it was broken 
in that day; and so the poor of the flock 
that waited upon me knew that it was the 
word of the Lord. 12. And I said unto 
them, If ye think good, give me my price; 
and if not, forbear. So they weighed for 
my price thirty pieces of silver. 14. Then 
I cut asunder mine other staff, even Bands; 
that I might break the brotherhood between 
Judah and Israel.”’ 


The Dog Train and the Mackinaw Mail. 


During the quiet of the past winter, says 
the Bay City Press of March 15, when the 
whistles of steamers and saw mills were no 
longer heard, the most remarkable arrivals 
at Bay City were those of what is called 
the Mackinaw mail. It contained the Uni- 
ted States mail from the Peninsular and 
along shore. 

Happening at the post office not long 
since, we witnessed one of these arrivals. 
There appeared two dogs, harnessed tan- 
dem, neatly caparisoned, and drawing after 
them a long sled not unlike in shape to the 
iron of a skate, except that it was broad. 
By their side walked two half-breed Indi- 
ans, rather fancifully dressed, having their 
cape and clothing ornamented with beads, 
after the fashion of the Northern Indians, 
who are said to be unsurpassed in that kind 
of work. The harness of the dogs was so 
arranged that bells could be suspended over 
the shoulders. The freight consisted of 
camping materials, provisions, and the mail 
bags and their contents. The bells were 
hung in accordance with the fashion of sleigh- 
ing, and, as we suppose, to give a cheerful 
warning to those on their bleak route of the 
arrival of the Jong-looked-for letter. The 
carriers had with them the broad and light 
snow shoe, ready for use when they crossed 
the deep and drifted snow upon the more 
northern portions of their route. The best 
track for travel they could find at that time 
was upon the ice along the western shore of 
Lake Huron. These half-breed Indian mail 
carriers are remarkable for the distinctness 
with which they speak the English language, 
their intelligence, and their power of endur- 
ance. One of them told us when they ar- 
rived about nine o’clock in the evening, 
that they had walked since they rose that 
morning, the distance of eighty miles, and 
that they would get up the next morning at 
four o'clock, and travel the same distance 
before night. We asked if a small horse 
or pony would not aid them when the ice 
was sufficiently strong. He replied that no 
ordinary horse would endure such travelling 
—that he would soon break down. The 
distance from Saut Ste. Marie to Bay City 
is three hundred and sixty miles. These 
mail carriers often travel it in six days, 
averaging sixty miles per day. The weight 
of their mail in returning exceeds that 
brought down, as the latter contains but 
few newspapers. The dogs endure their 
long trips without much appearance of fa- 
tigue. ‘They are fed chiefly upon ‘‘mush,” 
made from corn meal, carried upon the 
sled. This food makes less bulk than any 
other kind. 


Profits of Cotton Operations in England. 


The profits of the English cotton trade it 
seems are five millions per month. The Lon- 
don correspondent of the New York Commer- 
cial says:—‘‘ The Manchester people have been 
aroused characteristically by a discussion on 
their profits. A correspondent of the London 
Times stated that three persons in that city 
have each returned a total equal to $500,000 
to the Income Tax Commissioners, as the 
amount of their annual gains, and that it has 
been estimated that the profits of the cotton 
trade generally are now at the rate of $5,000,- 
000 a month. This statement having increas- 
ed the vigilance of the Income Tax Assessors, 
has called forth a general denial from the 
Manchester millionaires that the figures in 
question have any foundation. Most of the 
remonstrants, however, admit in a quiet way, 
that they are ‘doing well,’ and some of their 
leading friends do not mind mentioning in 
private society, that they believe the estimates 
furnished to the London Zimes are extremely 
near the truth.” 


A good lady who had two children sick 
with the measles, wrote to a friend for the 
best remedy. The friend had just received 
a note from another lady, inquiring the way 
to make pickles. In the confusion, the lady 
who inquired about the pickles received the 
remedy for the measles, and the anxious 
mother of the sick children read with horror 
the following:—‘Scald them three or four 
times in very hot vinegar, and sprinkle them 
well with salt; in a few days they will be 
cured !” 


10. And I took my staff, | 


THE PRESBYTERIAN. 


THE POISONS WE EAT AND DRINK. 


The adulteration of food is an evil of vital 
importance to all, and practised as it is 
among us to an alarming extent, it becomes 
a legitimate subject for our law-makers to 
investigate and provide against. In various 
portions of Europe, particularly in France, 
stringent laws exist, making it punishable 
by fine and imprisonment for any one de- 
tected in tampering with or adulterating 
food of any description. 

In England the same outrages are prac- 
tised, but there the matter is being acted 
upon in the House of Commons, under the 


title of the ‘‘ Adulteration of Food and 


Drink Bill.”” On his introducing the sub- 
ject to the House, the member remarked 
that ‘previous committees had established 
the fact of a general system of adulteration. 
All over the Continent so much had the 
serge spread that the various governments 

ad been obliged to interfere. It was no 
answer to the demand for legislative inter- 
ference to say that the public could protect 
themselves Least of all was that true with 
respect to the poor, who had quite enough 
to do to earn their bread, without analyzing 
it. Nux vomica and arsenic were in com- 
mon use for purposes of adulteration, with 
various other poisons. Tea had been found 
in which were iron filings and none of the Chi- 
nese product. A sample of gunpowder tea 
had been found to be impregnuted with the 
dung of silkworms, which gave it a strong 
flavour, and made it highly popular.”” How 
wholesome or unwholesome this peculiar 
mode of flavouring tea is, the gentleman did 
not say. After much discussion as to the 
proper and most effective means of sup- 
pressing the evil, a board of analysis was 
fixed upon, whose duty it will be to go to 
every shop in London, and analyze all arti- 
cles of food and drink exposed for sale, and 
making the adulteration thereof a penal of- 
fence against the vender who knowingly 
deals in adulterated articles. The necessity 
of a similar law here is urgently called for, 


to protect us against those unscrupulous 


providers and dealers who lard our butter, 
sand our sugar, bone-dust and plaster-of- 
paris our flour, chickory our coffee, verdi- 
gris our tea, logwood our wine, and strych- 
nine our lager!—New York Express. 


THE ARCTIC SHARK. 


I much wished to capture one of these 
monsters (sharks), as wonderful stories are 
told us of their doings in Greenland; whe- 
ther they are the white shark or the baskin 
of natural history, I cannot find out. It is 
only of late years that the shark fishery has 
been carried on to any extent in Greenland. 
They are captured for the sake of their 
livers, which yield a considerable quantity 
of oil; it has very recently been ascertained 
that a valuable substance resembling sperma- 
ceti may be expressed from the carcass, and 
for this purpose powerful screw presses are 
now employed. In early winter the sharks 
are caught with hook and line through 
holes in the ice. : 

The Esquimaux assert that they are in- 
sensible to pain; and Peterson assures me 
he has plunged a long knife several times 
in the head of one whilst it continued to 
feed upon a white whale entangled in his 
net! It is not sufficient to drive them away 
with sundry thrusts of spears or knives, but 
they must be towed away to some distance 
from the nets, otherwise they will return to 
feed. It must be remembered that the 
brain of a shark is extremely small in pro- 
portion to the size of its huge head. I have 
seen bullets fired through them with very 
little apparent effect; but if these creatures 
can feel, the devices practised upon them by 
the Ksquimaux must be cruel indeed. 

It is only in certain localities that sharks 
are found, and in these places they are 
often attracted to the nets by the animals 
entangled in them. The dogs are not suf- 
fered to eat either the skin or the head, the 
former in consequence of its extreme rough- 
ness, and the latter because it causes giddi- 
ness and makes them sick.—MMcClintock’s 
Narrative. 


Farm and Garden. 


RaisE Fine Fruit.—A contemporary 
very truly says:—* Fruits are an important 
part of the living of a family. We wish 
every farmer would lay his plans in season, 
and take time by the forelock, for improving 
in this branch of industry. If he lives near 
a market, it is the most profitable; and 
wherever he may be, there is a refining in 
fruit culture which should not be overlooked. 
There is an innocent luxury init. When the 
children are far away, and have built them 


other homes, they will remember the old 


homestead; but no place in it (except the 
place by the fire-side, where a loving mother 
used to sit and mend their clothes, and darn 
their stockings, and bear patiently with their 
childish pranks, and teach the young ideas, ) 
will be remembered with more longings to 
return, than where their childhood’s lips 
smacked the fruit of a favourite tree. Ap- 
ples, early and late, for summer, autumn, 


winter, and spring; pears, grapes, peaches, 


quinces, plums, cherries, apricots, goose- 
berries, currants, and strawberries, should 
be the delight of every farm, unless pecu- 
liarity of climate would exclude some of 
these, and many others should be introduced 
if soil and climate favour.” 


Bioop MANUFACTURED INTO MANURE. 
—In the English agricultural papers are 
advertisements of a great company in Lon- 
don, who manufacture manure from blood. 
They state that the number of beasts, sheep, 
horses, calves, and pigs slaughtered in Lon- 
don in 1856 was 821,705; that the yield of 
blood from these was 802,000 gallons, of 
which Odams’ Blood Manure Company re- 
ceived 771,000. | 


KYANIZING TiMBER.—There is no 


tery in preparing timber by what is known 
as the kyanizing process, so that an ordinary 
pine stick will last as long as locust or red 
cedar. Dissolve one pound of blue vitriol 
(sulphate of copper) in boiling water, and 
mix it with five gallons of water, and im- 


merse the end of the stick that you intend | 


to plant in the earth in the water, and let 
it stand a fewdays. A cask made of staves 
will be spoiled by this solution, just as it 
would be by strong ley. <A plank keyed 
together, or a dug-out trough should be 
used; and the kyanizing process ~y be 
profitably applied to all small timber subject 
to early decay, such as fence and gate posts, 
garden stakes, Xc. 


Remepy For Ticks.—I have a cure for 
ticks on sheep; perhaps it will be of use to 
some of your readers. It is said that sul- 
phur will exterminate tick on sheep, if 
given in quantities of about a teaspoonful to 
each sheep once a month.— Dwight L. Pond, 
Greene county, N. Y. 


Leaks Srorrep.—A writer in 
the Lynn News‘says:—‘‘Some years ago I 
had a leaking ‘L.’ Every north-east storm 
drove its waters in. I made a compusition 
of four pounds of resin, one pint of linseed 
oil, and one ounce of red lead, applied it 
hot with a brush to the part where the ‘L’ 
joined the main house. It has never leaked 
since. I then recommended the composi- 
tion to my neighbour, who had a dormer 
window which leaked badly. He applied 
it, and the leak stopped. I made my water- 
cask tight by this composition, and have 
recommended it for chimneys, windows, Xc., 
and it has always proved a cure for the 
leak.” 


Ciover.—Every farmer should have a 
iece of clover, whatever other soiling crops 
w may raise; it not only makes up the va- 
riety necessary to keep cattle in health, but 
its yield is large and profitable; it takes less 
from the soil, and more from the atmos- 


phere than most other green crops, and the 
portion remaining in the soil contains mate- 
rial to improve its mechanical condition, as 
well as to progress the inorganic constitu- 
ents which it elevates from the subsoil after 
subsoil ploughing, and is almost sure of 
success in any soil worthy of cultivation.— 
Working Farmer. 


A Goop Custom.—It is a law—or cus- 
tom, which amounts to the same thing— 
with the Japanese, that every man is bound 
to leave on his grounds as many trees as he 
found, and if he cuts one down, to plant 
another in its place. Hence, in Jeddo, the 
forest city, some groves covered acres, and 
were in the most perfect state of nature, 
while in other places, however thick the 
trees were planted, and deep the shade they 
cast, among them were to be seen neat 
houses and vine gardens, and the most ele- 
gant shrubs dwarfed, and their branches 
trimmed into the most fanciful forms. 


HANGING SEED.—A Wisconsin farmer 
writes :—‘‘ My recommendation to the far- 
mer is, to change the seed wheat every two 
or three years, from other States or different 
soil. I would also recommend farmers to 
sow more to the acre, especially wheat. My 
Jand is oak openings, and has been worked 
for twelve years. A friend of mine pur- 


chased two and three-quarter bushels Ger- | 


man oats, and from one acre harvested 
eighty bushels... The same land, with seed 
sown the year previous, only produced thir- 
ty bushels.” 


Cure FoR A GALLED Horse.—Here is 


a recipe for curing galls on borses, worth 
more than three times the price I ask for it 
—which is nothing :—Take the white of an 
egg, mix in a tablespvonful of pulverized 
alum, a little salt, and apply. ‘Try it, all. 
—E. B. T., Attica, Ohio. 


“Children’s Column, 


From Zion’s Herald. 


THE BLIND CRIPPLE. 

The first time I saw William Patch, of Wes- 
ton, was in the. Almshouse, conveying himself 
from room to room in a chair on wheels. In 
early youth he had an ardent desire for an 
education, and not having the means of ob- 
taining it, he set himself vigorously to the 
task of educating himself. He had succeeded 
so far as to commence teaching common 
school, when he was attacked by rheumatic 


fever, which was followed by successive and 


protracted attacks, till his lower limbs were 
drawn out of shape, so that he has never been 
able to walk a step since. His hands, ex- 
cept the thumb and first finger of each, are 
disabled. While in the General Hoepital in 


| Boston, in the midst of intense suffering, he 


attained some knowledge of the Latin and 
French languages. He has read an almost 
incredible amount, and thereby became fa- 
miliar with history, the poets, standard Eng- 
lish authors, and toa great extent with the 
literature and news of the day. Some good 
articles from his pen have been published, 
which would have been followed by others, 
but his disease attacked his eyes about three 
or four years ago, and shut out the light of 
day, thus stopping at once both his reading 
and writing. Whatever he now composes, he 
is obliged to write on the tablet of memory 
and preserve it there. Some of his composi- 
tions are in verse; an extract of one is given 


‘below. In ali his affliction he displays much 


patience and resignation, looking to a land 
where 

He will see, and hear, and know, 

All he desired or wished below. 
Winthrop, Feb. 10. Joun S. Day. 


THE BLIND CRIPPLE TO HIS FRIEND. 


No more for me shall solar light 
Adorn this world with glories bright; 
No more for me the full-orbed moon 
Will beautify night’s sable gloom. 


No more for me each glittering gem 
Will ehine in night’s dark diadem ; 
No more for me the lightning’s flash 
Will antecede the thunder’s crash. 


No more shall [ a friend behold— 
True friendship’s richer far than gold— 
Nor buman face aguin shall see, 

The dearest, fairest sight to me. 


No more shall I defiant meet, 

Both winter’s cold and summer’s heat, 
O’er hill and plain roam free as air, 
Without a sorrow, want, or care. 


No more shall I e’er walk erect 

Through verdant fields with beauty decked ; 
No more shall mingle with mankind, 

For I ams maimed and halt and blind. 


Yet promises are given me, _ 

Though I am blind I yet may see; 

Though maimed, may walk, beyond the grave, 
With Him who died mankind to save. 


The glories which we there may view, 
Will far exceed all sunlight hue; 

The happiness which there is given 

Is unalloyed, the bliss of Heaven. ; 


THE BIBLE PRIMER AND CAIN. 

A little nephew of mine, scarce four years 
old, who had been learning his letters from a 
“Bible Primer,’’ which he was very fond of, 
simply for the pictures, came skipping into the 
parlour one evening, where he found a number 
of strangers. Among them was a gentleman 
by the name of Cain. I intreduced him, and 
asked him to speak to the gentleman. He 
looked a moment, his black eyes gleaming 
with curiosity, and then ventured to ask, 
“‘Did you kill your brother?” 


THAT BIRD WILL NEVER SING AGAIN. 

A gentleman riding with his family in the 
country saw a beautiful bird. His/sop, about 
four years old, noticed and wate | it with 
great interest. The father thought he would 
gratify him still more by a nearer view of its 
plumage, and, leaving his carriage, raised his 
gun and shot it. 

His little boy (bis large, lustrous eyes swim- 
ming in tears) exclaimed, as he brought it to 
the carriage door, “Father, that bird will 
never sing again!” 

That father says he has never had the heart 
to shoot a bird since. 

Remember, boys, if you exercise your skill 
in this way, you destroy one of God’s crea- 
tures, and hush a song which is praise to its 
Maker. 3 
PAPA, HOW COULD YOU SAY THE 

LORD’S PRAYER THIS MORNING? | 

The above question was put to an eminent 
clergyman by one of his own children, after 
being punished for an act of disobedience. It 
happened one day that little Frank was sent 
into the garden to play with the other chil- 
dren, and, in a short time, fixed his longing 
eyes upon a favourite cherry tree of his papa’s, 
the fruit of which all the little ones had been 
forbidden to touch; but the temptation was 
too strong for poor Frank. He looked again, 
and then tasted, after which he returned to his 
companions; and, in a few minutes after, his 
father entered the garden. Seeing what had 
been done, he called the children around him, 
and inquired what had become of the missing 
cherries? For a moment all were silent, when 
little Frank looked up and said, ‘‘ Papa, I can- 
not tell a lie; J did it.” ‘How many have 
you taken?” was the next question asked by 
his father. “Three,” replied Frank. ‘Then,” 
said Mr. C——, “for the next three days, sir, 
you will live on bread and water, as a punish- 
ment for your disobedience.” For two days 
the plate of dry bread and cup of cold water 
waited for poor Frank at meal times, instead 
of his usual fare; and on the morning of the 
third day, while standing at the breakfust tn- 
ble, his father asked him how he liked his 
fare? The child answered, ‘‘[ can eat it very 
well, papa, but I don’t much like it;” and 
after standing in silence for a few minutes, 
looked up and said, ‘‘Can’t you forgive me, 


do. do., $12. 


p3pa?” “ No, sir, I cannot; my word has 
passed, and you must take your three days, as 
I told you.” The question was again asked, 
“Bat can’t you really forgive me, papa?” 
“No,” was the answer, “I cannot break my 
word.” Frank instantly said, ‘Then, papa, 
how could you say the Lord’s prayer this morn- 
ing?” Mr. C—— was much struck with the 
child’s reproof, ordered the bread and water to 
be removed, and turning to his little one, said, 
with evident pleasure, “My boy, you have 
preached me a better sermon than ever 
preached in my life.” : 


INGENIOUS LITTLE ALICE, 

Little Alice was exceedingly fond of green 
peas. At their first coming, she had eaten 
heartily and rapidly as large a quantity as she 
supposed would be allowed. She hesitated to 
request more, anticipating a refusal. Pre- 
seni], t irning to her father, she said, ‘‘ Papa, 
talk to me.” ‘How do you do to-day, Alice?” 
‘*Not so, not so. Papa, talk to me.” ‘Alice, 
how does your mother do?” “Not so, not so, 
papa. Why don’t you say, ‘Alice, wouldn’t 
you like a few more peas?’ ” 


ENNSYLVANIA BIBLE SOCIETY.—The 
Treasurer of the Pennsylvania Bible Society 


acknowledges the following receipts in January | 


and February, 1860:—F'rom the Western District of 
Pennsylvania, Rev: J. J. Aiken, D.D., Secretary.— 
Clearfield county Bible Society, $27. Mercer do. 
do., $261.33. Westmoreland do. do., $30. Erie 
do. do., $344.09. Armstrong do. do., $25. Indi- 
ana do., do., $25. Clarion do., do., $30. Estate 
of George Gladen, per John Johnson, Executor, 
$190. Rehoboth Presbyterian Church, Westmore- 
land county, $40.25. Wyalusing Presbyterian 
Church, Bradford county, $8.44. 

From the Eastern District of Pennsylvania, Rev. 
Irvin H. Torrence, Secretary.—Philadelphia Bible 
Society, $401.59. Salona and vicinity do., $35. 
Warrior Run do., $33. Dauphin county do., 
$424.76. Lehigh do. do., $50. Wayne do. do, 
$109.84. York do. do., $40. Danville Female 
do., $96.89. Carlisle do. do., $38.86. Stroudsburg 
Schuylkill county do. do, $100. 
“An Old Lady,” $2. Estate of Abraham Miller, 

er. A. H. Miller and John H. Curtis, Executors, 

927. Total, $3252.05. 

Bible Distribution.—The Pennsylvania Bible So- 
ciety sold and distributed during January and 
February 10,096 Bibles and Testaments, in the 
following languages, viz., English, French, Ger- 
man, Spanish, Welsh, Danish, Gaelic, Chinese, 
Italian, Hebrew, and Greek. 

Bible House and Depository, corner of Walnut 
and Seventh streets, Philadelphia. 
mra 31—1t¢ JOHN P. RHOADS, Agent. 


RIVATE BOARDING.—Gentlemen and their 
Families, or Single Gentlemen, can ac- 
commodated with Boarp, with pleasant and hand- 
some Rooms, furnished or unfurnished, at the 
North-west corner of EHighth and Spruce streets, 
Philadelphia. The location, being opposite to the 
Hospital Square, is central and pleasant. Tran- 
sient persons visiting the city, can be accommo- 
dated by the day or week. Terms moderate. 
aug 20—tf M. R. SNODGRASS. 


TATEN ISLAND FANCY DYEING ESTAB- 
LISHMENT.—Offices, 47 North Eighth street, 
Philadelphia, and 5 and'7 John street, New York. 
_ The undersigned, Proprietors of this Establish- 
ment, have for many years been prosecuting their 
business at Staten Island. They have spared no 
effort nor expense, especially in the last few years, 
to excel in all the branches of their art, and have 
been successful in attaining a high degree of im- 
provement, as well in the machinery and appara- 
tus for dressing different styles of goods, as in 
ractical artistic skill. In Dyeing and Finishing 
erinoes, De Laines, Paramattas, .Bareges, Flan- 
nels, &c., in the piece, they have made great im- 
provements, and can produce, in every respect, as 
gece results as the Foreign Establishments. Silk 
oods of all descriptions, Velvets, Ribbons, Shawls, 
Trimmings, Gimps, &c., Dyed in the best manner. 
Ladies’ and Gentlemen’s Apparel—Velvet, Silk, 
Merino and other Dresses—Cloaks, Mantillas, 
Crape Shawls, &c., very successfully treated.— 
Faded and Stained Goods restored or re-dyed, 
Silks and Silk Dresses Watered. Lace and Muslin 
Curtains, Rugs and Table Covers, Cleansed and 
Re-finished; Damask and Woven Curtains beau- 
tifully Dyed. Orders executed with care and des- 
patch. Goods received and returned by Express. 
BARRETT, NEPHEWS & CO., 
47 North Eighth street, Philadelphia, and 
5 and 7 John street, New York. 
mar 24—13t £ 


TRUNKS, TRUNKS, 
WHOLESALE AND RETAIL. 
MASONIC HALL, 

No. TRL Chestnut street, Philadelphia. 


The largest stock in Philadelphia, at low prices, 
of Ladies’ Sole Leather, French, and Dress Trunks, 
Reticules, and Travelling Bags; Gents’ Solid Lea- 


ther and Sole Leather Steel Band Trunks, Valises, 


new style Travelling Bags, &c. 

No dealer in Trunks, or traveller in want of 
them, should think of coming to Philadelphia 
without visiting this extensive and superior Es- 
tablishment. MES E. BROWN, 

No. 721 Chestnut street, Philadelphia. 
mar 31—12m 


APER.—E. C. & P. H. Warren, Manufacture 

to order Plate, Lithograph, Map, Book, and 

News Papers of any size or thickness required, 

and at prices from 10 to 20 cents per pound, ac- 
cording to quality. 

All orders addressed to us, Philadelphia Post 

Office, will receive prompt attention. jan 7—tf 


RUSSES! BRACES! SUPPORTERS!—C. H. 
NEEDLES, South-west corner of Twelfth and 
Race streets, Philadelphia, Practical Adjuster of 
— Trusses and Mechanical Remedies, 
ies’ Department attended by competent La- 
dies. Entrance on Twelfth street, No. 152. 

Light French and best varieties of American, 
including White’s Incomparable Patent Lever 
Truss, English and American Supporters and 
Belts, Shoulder Braces, Elastic Stockings, Suspen- 
sories, Syringes, &c., all in great variety. 

Correct adjustment ap 7—13t 


OTTAGE FOR SALE—With two Acres of 

land in Lawn, Garden, &c. Price $2500, 

and terms of payment easy. Distant by railroad 

about two hours from Philadelphia, and four from 

New York. Several Churches and good Schools. 
Address BOX 

ap 7—3t* 


INE CLOTHING AT THE MOST REASON- 


Mount Holly, New J ersey. 


ABLE PRICES.—Dress and Frock Coats of 


the finest quality; Business Coats and Riding 
Coats in great variety, cut in all the latest styles; 
Black and fancy Cassimere Pants of the finest and 
choicest Materials; and a splendid Assortment of 
Vests of every variety of material, cut, made, and 
trimmed in the most elegant styles, at 
ROBERT ADAMS'S New Store, 
South-east corner of Seventh and Market streets, 
feb 18—ly Philadel phia. 
EST TROY BELL FOUNDRY.—E£stablished 
in 1826.—The Subscribers manufacture and 
have constantly for sale at their old established 
Foundry their superior Bells for Churches, Aca- 
demies, Factories, Steamboats, Locomotives, Plan- 
tations, &c., mounted in the most approved and 
substantial manner with their new patented yoke 
and other improved mountings, and warranted in 
every particular. For information in regard to 
keys, dimensions, mountings, warrantee, &c., send 
fora Circular. Address 
A. MENEELY’S SONS, 
july 23—ly* West Troy, New York. 


EYSTONE COAL OIL.—A very superior ar- 
ticle of Coal Oil for burning in lamps, and 
for lubricating machinery, equal to any made in 
this country, is being constantly refined by 
Joun K. WALLACE, 
which he offers for sale at the lowest market price 


at his 

Keystone Coal Oil Works, 
No. 43 Haydock street, east of 1017 North Front 
street, Philadelphia. Also Paraffine, Benzine, 
Naptha, and Cart Grease. jan 7—12m 


UST PUBLISHED BY THE PRESBYTERI- 
AN BOARD OF PUBLICATION—WNo. 821 
Chestnut street, Philudelphia. 

The Titles of our Lord, Adopted by Himself in 
the New Testament. By J. Montague Randall, 
Vicar of Langham, Suffolk. 12mo, pp. 249. Price 
50 cents. 

This volume will carry instruction to many a 
mind, and comfort to many a heart. It is full of 
Jesus from beginning to end, and speaks of him in 
that tender, loving, trustful tone which shows 
that the Redeemer was a living reality to the 
author’s mind. 

The work derives additional interest from a 
statement in the preface that, nearly blind, the 
author has been unable to consult many books 
which would have afforded him important assist- 
ance. The whole was written in pencil, with the 


aid of an instrument used to guide the hand in 


writing. Perhaps this seeming loss has added 
much to the real value of the book. Very certain- 
ly the author has drawn copiously, both for quota- 
tion and illustration, from those precious wells of 
salvation, the sacred Scriptures. 

The Peaks of Otter. A Monograph of the Reli- 
gious Experience gf a Young Man. 18mo, pp. 36. 
Price 10 — 


ERIES FOR YOUTH. 
Rosalie’s Lessons.\. By Mrs. Sarah S. T. Wallace. 
18mo, pp. 132. Pric®20 and 25 cents. 


A Cluster of Fruits, from the Tree of Heavenly 
Wisdom. Compiled by Annie Brooks, 18mo, pp. 
235. Price 30 and 35 cents. 

Why was I Left? or, He hath done all Things 
Well. By Mary McCalla. 18mo, pp. 114. Price 
20 and 25 cents. 3 

Ellen; or, Submission in Affliction. 
36. Price 10 cents. 

Ella Graham; or, Great Facts from Small 
Causes. 18mo, pp. 138. Price 20 and 25 cents. 

Twuman Hogue; or, Early Piety Illustrated. 
By W. W. Hill, D.D. 18mo, pp. 186. Price 25 
and 30 cents. 

The Holidays, and the Reasons why they are 
Observed. 18mo, pp. 106. Price 15 and 20 cents. 

Home Jewels; or, Maggie Ella Colton, and her 
Brothers. 18mo, pp. 100. Price 15 and 20 cents. 

12MO TRACTS. | 

No. 234. The Service of Song. Pp. 20. 

No. 235. Bread upon the Water. Pp. 8. 

PREMIUM TRACT, 18MO0. 

The Perils of Licentiousness. A Friendly Warn- 

ing to Young Men. a 44. ' Price 3 cents. 
JOSEPH P. ENGLES Publishing Agent. 
ap 7—tf 


18mo, pp. 


be obtained. 


A. FAY’S BOARDING SCHOOL FOR | 


BOYS.—E£lizabeth, New Jersey.—The Sum- 
mer Session of this School will open on the 7th of 
May. Further information and Circulars can be 
obtained at the Bookstore of Messrs. Martien, No. 
606 Chestnut street, Philadelphia. mar 31—5t 


PRESBYTERIAN 
SABBATH-SCHOOL VISITOR. 
A Strictly Religious Paper. 

New Monrtuty Senirs. 


PRICE REDUCED. 
number, the Sabbath. School Visi- 
ton args an enlarged sheet, upon fine 
with new, » and and in 
every number with new and beautiful wood.cuts. 


No effort or expense will be spared to render it as 
attractive and instructive as possible to youthful 


readers. 
ITS AIMS 

will be, primarily, to guide its readers to the cross 
of Christ, and through him to salvation; second- 
ray, to excite in their minds a controlling desire 
to live wise, holy, and useful lives; an along 
with these, to infuse into them an intelligent, 
liberal, and affectionate attachment to our own 
branch of the Church. All friends of Christ and 
of the rising generation are earnestly besought to 
procure and forward, as soon as possible, names of 
new subscribers. 

In order to enable the Board to make the desired 
improvements without increasing the price, it will 
be issued 


Subscribers who have — prepaid for the 
year 1860, on the former and higher terms, can 
obtain an equivalent by receiving a larger number 
of copies, or by having the surplus pre-payment 
credited on next year's bill, as they may select. 
In order to secure this equivalent, it will be neces- 
sary to write, before July Ist next, to Mr. Peter 
Wa ker, No. 821 Chestnut street, Philadelphia, 
and state their pleasure on this point. 


TERMS. 
Without Postage. 
For a single copy, - - 25 
10 copies to one address, - - $1 00 
50 copies to one address, - - 4 50 
100 copies to one address, - 8 00 
With Postage. 
For 15 copies to one address, - $2 00 
For 50 copies toone address, - 6 00 
For 100 copies to one address, - 11 00 


Payment invariably required in advance. 
The paper will be stopped when the time pre. 
for expires. 
he 


Visitor will be sent, as heretofore, free of 
expense, to the following Bro- 
thers, 530 Broadway, New York. Guiteau & Sul- 
livan, Baltimore, Maryland. Rev. B. Wayne, New 
Orleans, Louisiana. JZ. DZ. Warren, Louisville, 
Kentucky. 2B. Crangle & Co., Wheeling, Virginia. 
Rev. A. Kennedy, London, Canada West. rd 
of Colportage, 45 St. Clair street, Pittsburgh, Penn- 
sylvania. J. D. Thorpe, Cincinnati, Ohio. Keith 
& Woods, St. Louis, Missouri. W. G. Holmes, 
Chicago, Illinois. Moore & Nims, Troy, New York. 

Exchange papers, or articles intended for inser- 
tion in the Visitor, should be addressed to the 
“Editor of the Sabbath-School Visitor,” No. 821 
Chestnut street, Philadelphia. 

Orders for the Visitor, and money in payment 


for it, should be addressed to Mr. Peter Walker, 
No. 821 Chestnut Strect, Philadelphia. 
PRESBYTERIAN BOARD OF PUBLICATION, 


No. 821 Chestnut street, Philadelphia. 
mar 31—8t 


KINGSFORD & SON’S OSWEGO STARCH. 
e -—The attention of families is respectfully 


‘called to this celebrated Starch, which for quality, 


beauty, and general excellence, is not only un- 
révalled, but unequalled in this country or in Eu- 
rope. 

It is uniformly perfect in all respects. It is the 
same in all climates, never sours in hot or cold 
weather, and requires less Starch in using than 
any other make. 

Those who have used it for many years "wu 
require no information as to its value. To others 
who have never had it, we would say, one trial 
will establish its 5 ope It is for sale by 
Grocers generally. particular to ask for 

KINGSFORD’S STARCH, 
and see that you get it. Inferior qualities are so 
extensively sold in some stores that in many in- 
stances families are not aware any better Starch 
ALLEN & NEEDLES, 

Wholesale Agents for the Oswego Starch Factory, 
42 South Wharves, and 41 South Water street, 

ap 7—26t Philadelphia. 


STABLISHED IN 1780—BAKER’S PRE- 
MIUM CHOCOLATE.—W. Baker & Co.’s 
American, French, Homeopathic, and Vanilla 
Premium Chocolate, Prepared Cocoa, Broma, Co- 
coa Paste, Cocoa Sticks, Soluble Homeopathic and 
Dietetic Cocoa, Cocoa Shells and Cracked Cocoa, 
Celebrated as nutritive, salutary, and delicious bever- 
ages, for more than three-fourths of a century, are 
manufactured from Cocoa of the finest quality, and 
warranted superior to. any other Cocoa Prepara- 
tions made in the United States. As nourishment 
for children, invalids, and persons in health, and 
as substitutes for Tea and Coffee in Nervous and 
Dyspeptic cases, they are invaluable, and are re- 
commended by the most eminent 
For sale by their Agents, D. C. Murray, New 
York; William 8. Grant, Philadelphia; T. V. 
Brundige, Baltimore; Kennett, Dudley & Co., 
Cincinnati; and by Grocers a 
ALTER BAKER & CO., 
jan 21—6mo Dorchester, Massachusetts. 


ASON & CO., ENGRAVERS, PLATE- 
PRINTERS, AND STATIONERS, No. 907 
Chestnut street, Philadel phia.—Business, Visiting, 
and Wedding Cards engraved and printed in the 
first style. 
J Every part of Mason & Co.’s oe 
and Printing is done by themselves on the pre- 


mises. Orders from a distance prom ptly executed. 
EDWARD MASON, 
* nov 26—6m Ss. H. FULTON. 


IFE INSURANCE AND TRUST COMPANY. 

—Tue Penn Morvat Lire Insurance Com- 

PANY, North-east corner of Third and Dock streets, 
Philadelphia. Assets, $937,691.52. 

Insures lives for the whole term of life, grants 
annuities and endowments, purchases life inter- 
ests in real estate, and makes all contracts depend- 
ing on the contingencies of life. 

They act as E tors, Administ 
Trustees, and Guardians. 
TRUSTEES. 

Daniel L. Miller, William Martin, 

Benjamin Coates, James B. McFarland, 

Richard 8. Newbold, | Joseph H. Trotter, 

William P. Hacker, James Euston, 

William H. Kern, Theophilus Paulding, 

Samuel C. Huey, Edmund A. Souder, 

Charles Hallowell, Daniel L. Hutchinson, 

Henry C. Townsend, | John W. Hornor, 

Rodo Kent, Elias 8. Archer, 

P. V. Dufion, Samuel J. Christian, 

William Robertson, Joseph M. Thomas, 

Warner M. Rasin, John G. Brenner, 

Samuel 8. Stokes, P. 8. Michler, Easton. 

DANIAL L. MILLER, President. 
SAMUEL E. STOKES, Vice-President. 
JOHN W. HORNOR, Secretary. sep 3—ly 


EDDING AND UPHOLSTERY.—Nostirt, 
Brown & Nosuit—WNo. 218 South Second 
street, Philadelphia. . 


Spring Mattresses, Feather Beds, Com fortables. 

Hair do. Bolsters and Pillows, Counterpains. 

Husk do. Cushions of all kinds, Sheets. 

Straw do. Feathers, Pillow Cases, 

Cotton do. Tickiog, Oil Cloth, 
Sackings. 


oss do. 
mar 31—13t . 


AMES R. WEBB, TEA DEALER AND 
FAMILY GROCER, No. 91 South Eighth 
street, below Walnut, Philadelphia, has for sales 
large and varied assortment of fine Teas, Coffees, 
ood choice Groceries suitable for family use. Or- 
ders by mail promptly attended to, and Goods care 
fully packed and forwarded. aug 9—tf 


o) "Whe S. EARLE & SON—Importers and 
Wholesale and Retail Dealers in Lookin 
Glasses, Picture Frames, Engravings. and Qi 
Paintings. EARLE’S GALLERIES, 
No. 816 Chestnut street, Philadelphia. 
mar 31—tf 


PALDING’S PREPARED GLUE.—“A Stitch 

in Time Saves Nine.”—Economy! Dispatch! 

Save the Pieces!—As accidents will happen, even 

in well-regulated families, it is very desirable to 

have some cheap and convenient way for repair- 
ing Furniture, Toys, Crockery, &c. 

Spalding’s Prepared Glue meets all such emer- 
gencies, and no household can afford to be with- 
out it. It is always ready and up to the sticking 

int. There is no longer a necessity for limpin 
chairs, splintered veneers, headless dolls, Pe 
broken cradles. It is just the article for cone, 
shell, and other ornamental work, so popular with 
ladies of refinement and taste. 

This admirable preparation is used cold, bein 
chemically held in solution, and possessing al 
the valuable qualities of the best cabinet-makers’ 
glue. It may be used in the place of ordinary 
mnucilage, being vastly more adhesive. “Useful 
in every house.” 

N. B.—A Brush accompanies each Bottle. Price 
25 cents. 

Wholesale Depot, No. 48 Cedar street, New York. 

dress, HENRY C. SPALDING & CO. 
Box No. 3600, New York. 

J&P Put up for Dealers in Cases containing 
Four, Eight, and Twelve Dozen—a beautiful Litho- 
graphic Show-card accompanying each package. 

A single Bottle of Spalding’s Prepared Glue will 
rie ten times its cost annually to every house- 

old. 

Solds by all prominent Stationers, Druggists, 
Hardware, and Furniture Dealers, Grocers, and 
Fancy Stores. 

Country Merchants should make a note o1 
SPALDING’S PREPARED GLUE, when making 
up their list. J¢ will stand any Climate. 


From Frank Leslie's Illustrated Newspaper, New 
7 York, July 30, 1859. 

Taz Hovsexeerer’s PRe- 
PARED Guiue.—This admirable addition to our 
standard household economics will be hailed by 
all good housewives as a boon long wished for, but 
hitherto unattained. Spalding’s Prepared Glue 
is perfectly adapted for those timely repairs to 
household wares, furniture, crockery, and for fan- 
cy work, that is amost daily demanded by the ex- 

rience of every housekeeper. It is chemicall 
Peld in solution, will withstand the action of cli- 
mate and time, retains its full strength, and is put 
up in a snug convenenient bottle, with a brush, 
all for twenty-five cents. On being applied, the 
chemicals readily evaporate and the glue becomes 
firm quickly, and adheres with the tenacity of the 
best cabinet-maker’s glue. For wood, leather, or 
other articles where glue is ever used, it is just the 
thing. We have tried it, and speak by the card. 
In the country it will be invaluable, and no body 
in the city will think of doing without it. If Mr. 
Spalding desires to become a candidate for the 


Presidency, and his friends stick _— his glue, he ; 


will be sure of an election. ec 31—ly 


April 14, 1860. 


AKLAND FEMALE INSTITUTE—Norris- 
#ennsylvania — Will commence its 

Summer Session on Tuesday, the 24th of April. 
The Course of Instruction embraces all the 


tion. The Principai is aided by twelve expe- 
rienced and competent Assistants. The terms are 
at the lowest int consistent with thorough- 
ness of instruction and domestic comfort. he 
location is remarkable for healthfulness, for the 


A telegraph in the Institution connects it with 
the wg or places in the United States. It is 
amply provided with apparatus for illustrating 
the various departments of science, and has a 
Gymnasium, where exercise may be en- 
joyed in any state of the weather. 

To meet an urgent demand, a department will 
be opened for pupils under twelve years of age, 
provided a sufficient number of applications 
made to warrant it. 

Circulars containing Terms and other particu- 
lars may be obtained by addressing the Principal, 
mar 31—6t* J. GRIER RALSTON. 
INSTITUTE FOR BOYS—Beverly, 

Burlington county, New Jersey.—The Sum- 


mer Session commences on Monday, Ma 
Course of Instruction thorough and practical. Due 
prominence given to healthful physical exercise 
and sound moral —— Location—15 miles 
from Philadel phia—beautiful, accessible by steam- 
boat and railroad, and remarkably healthful. A 
few vacancies. For Catalogues, address 
M. L. HOFFORD, A.M., Principal. 
mar 31—6t 


few WEST CHESTER ACADEMY—Located 

at West Chester, Pennsylvania, a beautiful and 
flourishing borough, twenty-six miles from Phila- 
= with which it is connected by several 
y assenger trains, will commence 


mail 
the duties of the Summer Session (five months) on 
the first day of May next. The isctibetien is tlhe 
and favourably known for the comprehensiveness 
and thoroughness of its system of Instruction. Its 
former pupils maintain an honoured rank in Yale 
College and other higher Seminaries, as well as in 
the business walks of active life; and it is, there- 
fore, confidently recommended to parents who 
desire their sons to be thoroughly and practically 
educated. There were ninety-four students in at- 
tendance during the Winter Term, under the 
charge of Nine Teachers, including the Principal, 
thus securing to each pupil that personal attention 
and direction which his necessities require. In 
regard to its efficiency in preparing pupils for the 
highest Colleges in the land, the Princi al has 
peg encouragement from Professors 
an 


the Ex-Committee of Examiners in Latin in Har- 
vard College. 
For Terms, &c., refer to the Principal, 
WILLIAM F. WYERS, A.M., 
West Chester, Pennsylvania. 
N. B.—The French, German, and Spanish Lan- 
guages are taught by native resident Teachers. 
mar 17—6t 


EWARK FEMALE SEMINARY—This In- 
\ stitution, now located at Granite Hill, the 
residence of the late Colonel J. L. Miles, will com- 
mence its next Session of three months on Tues- 
day, April 7th. Board, and Tuition in English 
branches and Latin, $45, in advance. 
For other particulars, address 
Miss H. CHAMBERLAIN, Principal, 
mar 17—5t Newark, Delaware. 


HAMBERSBURG FEMALE SEMINARY.— 
An Institution pleasantly located, with ad- 
vantages which have gained for it a large measure 
of popular favour. 
five months. For English and Ornamental Branch- 
es, see Circular. ; 

The next Session will open on the 7th of Febru- 
ary. 

References.—Hon. George Chambers, Chambers. 
burg, Pennsylvania; Professors at Princeton, both 
of the ee and Theological Seminary; Samuel 
B. Jones, D.D., Bridgeton, Jer Peter 
D. Vroom, Trenton, New Jersey; James Lesley, 

EV. REEVES, A.M., Principal, 
jan 22—tf 


HERE SHALL I FIND A SUITABLE 
SCHOOL FOR MY DAUGHTERS?—A 
School where the head is not,attended to at the 
expense of the heart? and where, while the intel- 
lect is developed, the physical powers are not 
wasted? In short, a School where the mental, 
moral, and = education will go hand in 
hand, and where health and educational facilities 
are combined? 
_To Parents and Guardians making such inqui- 
ries, we would earnéstly recommend the 
TUSCARORA FEMALE INSTITUTE, 
which will be opened on Tuesday, May Ist, under 
the charge of one well known to the Philadel- 
phians as a successful educator of youth. To 
those parents whose sons are going to the Tusca- 
rora cademy, we would say that the two institu- 
tions are in the same neighbourhood, making it a 
desirable point for those who wish to send sons 
and daughters together. 
75 per Session of five months. French, 
German, Music, and Drawing extra. 
For further information, please a ply to 
Rev. W. G. E. AGN EW Principal, 
Academia, Juniata county, Pennsylvania. 
ap 7—4t* 


ey of Yale College, and from Dr. Wheel- 


Mount Joy, Lancaster county, Pennsylvania, 
on the Pennsylvania Railroad.—The Forty-seventh 
Semi-annual Session of this Institution is to com- 
mence on the first Wednesday of May. 

Parents and guardians who have daughters or 
wards to educate, are respectfully invited to in- 
quire into the claims of the Cedar Hill Seminary 
on their especial attention. Circulars, containing 
general Catalogue, also copy of the Second Decen- 
nial Address, will be forwarded on-application to 

N. DODGE, A.M.>- 


ap 7—5t Principal and Proprietor. 


College, an experienced Teacher, who 
speaks French vernacularly, desires a situation in 
a Literary Institution, either as Assistant or Prin- 
cipal, noworin a few months. Or should like to 
know of a small town or village, pleasantly situ- 
ated, where a commodious building can ob- 
tained in which to open a Boarding and Day 
School. Address TEACHER, 
mar 31—3t* West Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 


EACHER WANTED.—An experienced and 
thorough Female Teacher to take charge of 
the higher English branches, Drawing, Painting, 
and Latin in a Female Seminary. None but an 
accomplished Teacher, and one who can give the 
very best of references, need apply. Please ad- 
dress Mrs. E. L. THOMPSON, 
Principal of Allen Grove Female Seminary, Frank- 
ap 7—tf Jord, Pennsylvania. 


HERE SHALL I SEND MY SON TO 
SCHOOL?—Where will his associates not 
be young men who think it manly to disobey 
rents at home, and manly, of course, to be diso 
dient and disorderly at School ? Where will his 
companions not be the idle, the vicious, the pro- 
fane? Where will the influences and restraints 
be such as to fit him for the highest usefulness and 
happiness? Where will he be well taught? 
o Parents asking these and similar questions 
we respectfully present 
TUSCARORA ACADEMY, ~ 
one of the oldest Schools in the State of Pennsyl- 
vania. Within the last seven years it has had 
upwards of fifty young men preparing for the 
ministry. The efficiency of its mental and moral 


by“the faculty of numerous Colleges. Summer 
Session opens May Ist. 

Jerms.—$65 per Session of fivemonths. French 
and German extra. 

For full particulars apply to 

J. H. SHUMAKER, Principal, 
Academia, Juniata county, Pennsylvania. 
mar 12—tf 


OSELAND FEMALE INSTITUTE.—Harts. 
ville, Bucks county, Pennsylvania.—This In- 
stitution is located on the Old York Road, eighteen 
miles trom Philadelphia, easily accessible by North 
Pennsylvania Railroad. 

The Summer Session will commence on the first 
Wednesday in May. For Catalogue and Circular, 
address 2 Rev. J. BELVILLE, Principal. 

mar ll— 


ENNENT SCHOOL—Hartsville, Bucks county, 
Pennsylvania.—This Institution furnishes to 
boys and young men the means of a thorough 
English and Classical education. The Summer 
Session commences on the first Wednesday of 
May. Access from Philadelphia by North Penn- 
sylvania Railroad and Onygiboe. For Circulars, 
&c., address Rev. Mr LONG, Principal. 
mar 11—8t 


THE PRESBYTERIAN 


IS PUBLISHED EVERY SATURDAY AT 


No. 606 Chestnut Street, above Sixth, Phila- 
and No. 630 Broddway, York, 


WILLIAM 8S. MARTIEN & CO. 

TERMS. 

Two Dollars and Fifty Cents per annum, if paid 
in advance, or Three Dollars, payable in six months. 
A liberal discount to Agents who may become re- 
sponsible. | 

To Clergymen Two Dollarsa year when paid 
strictly in advance. 

No subscription received for a less term than one 
year. AlJl subscribers who do not give express 
notice to the contrary, will be considered as wish- 
ing to continue their subscription, and their paper 
will be sent to them accordingly. No paper dis- 
continued until all arrearages are paid, except at 
the discretion of the Proprietors. 

Rates of Advertising—For 15 lines, first inser- 
tion, one dollar; each repetition of do. 75 cents, 
For 8 lines or less, first insertion, 75 cents; each 
repetition of do. 50 cents. Payments for advertise- 
ments to be made in advance. 


TERMS TO CLUBS. 


Five copies to one address, for one year, $10.00 
Ten copies to one address, for one year, $20.00 
With an additional copy to the person 
who may act as agent. 
Sixteen copies to one address, for one year, $30.00 
With an additional 
Twent copies to one for ore 
y-five cop 


year, e 
With an additional copy to the agent. 
{U7 The money must always be sent in advance, 

When the amount is large, a draft should be pro- 


cured, if possible. Address, always post-paid, 


WILLIAM S. MARTIEN & CO. 
No 606 Chestnut Street, Philadeiphie, 


EDAR HILL FEMALE SEMINARY—Near 


branches of a thorough English snd polite educa-— 


beauty of its surroundings, and for ease of access. 


7th. 


hacker 


of Taunton, Massachusetts, Chairman of 


rding, $60 per Session of | 


| ANTED.—A Graduate of a New England © 


training has been fully endorsed by parents, and “2 
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